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CARLO BOTTA: AN ITALIAN HISTORIAN 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


¢é HO SHALL write the history of the American Revolution ?’’ 

W asked John Adams of Thomas McKean in 1815. And he 
followed this query with others: Who can write it? Who will ever 
be able to write it?’” Sinee Adams’ day many an able historian 
has felt that his interpretation of the War for American Inde- 
pendence would be the definitive work on the subject, but in 1815 
historiography in the young republic was far from well-developed, 
and the writers on the Revolution had done little more than pre- 
pare narratives of events in the period from 1760 to 1770. 

Interest in the American Revolution was not limited to the 
English and American participants. In France, and to a lesser 
degree in the other continental nations, the progress of the cleavage 
and the resultant war were watched with intense concern. Am- 
bassadors in England sent home detailed accounts of negotiations 
in London in the 1760’s and the 1770’s. One of the best col- 
lections of these letters is the series sent to the government at 
Genoa by Francesco Ageno, Genoese ambassador to London.’ 
After the outbreak of the war Italian interest in the conflict con- 
tinued to be great.’ The influence of Philip Mazzei and other 
Italians on Jefferson’s philosophy is well-known and has been 
thoroughly studied.* The war, and especially Washington’s heroism, 
inspired some Italian writers to dedicate works to the struggling 
Americans, and even after the termination of the war the success 
of the rebellious Americans was an inspiration to many Italians 
subjected to foreign rule. Thus it should not be surprising that 
one of the earliest historians of the American Revolution was an 
Italian, Carlo Botta. 

Carlo Giuseppe Guglielmo Botta,’ a Piedmontese who spent most 
of his adult life in France, was well-fitted by temperament and 
training to prepare a history of the American Revolution. His early 
life was marked by antipathy to absolute government; in later 
life he became more and more the exponent of law and order in 
zovernment. A physician by profession, he had served with the 
French armies on the continent and in the Ionian islands and so 
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was well informed in military matters. In addition to this train- 
ing, he spent many years in politics in France and Italy, and thus 
he acquired a background which would make his observations as 
an historian of great value. 

Botta was born in San Giorgio del Canovese, Piedmont, on No- 
vember 6, 1766, the scion of a long line of physicians in that 
region. Following in the family tradition, he studied medicine in 
Turin and received his doctorate at the age of twenty and the 
degree of ‘‘agrégé’’ in the following year. Two years later he be- 
came a member of the medical college. At Turin he studied botany, 
literature, and music as well as medicine, and his knowledge in 
these fields provided an avocation for the remainder of his life. 
When Botta was in his early twenties the Revolution broke out in 
France, and the young doctor eagerly embraced the principles and 
ideals of the revolutionists. He was arrested in 1792 as a member 
of the Piedmontese revolutionary group then opposing Victor 
Amadeus and upon the false statements of an erstwhile friend was 
confined to prison for almost two years. Upon his release he left 
Piedmont and settled in France where he practiced medicine at 
Grenoble. 

But Botta was too restless to settle down as a physician even 
in the pleasant university town, and so in 1796 he joined the army 
of Italy commanded by Napoleon Bonaparte and served as a 
surgeon with those forees until the following spring. Then he 
joined the French army in the expedition to the Venetian islands 
ef the Levant and was stationed at the island of Corfu in the 
fonian Sea for a year. Here he prepared a history of the island 
entitled Storia Naturale e Medica dell’Isola di Corfu.’ He re- 
turned to Italy in 1798 and became a member of the short-lived 
provisional administration in Piedmont. Following the Piedmon- 
tese revolution and the Austro-German invasion Botta fled to 
Chambéry and again became a physician in Bernadotte’s Army 
of the Alps. After Napoleon’s victory over the Austrians at 
Marengo (1800) the government of Piedmont was reorganized, 
and Botta served as one of the three commissioners of the new 
administration until Piedmont was annexed to France in 1802.’ 
In this year he published his Précis Historique de la Maison de 
Savoie et du Piémont. 
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Following the annexation of Piedmont Botta served in the na- 
tional assembly as deputy from the Department of Doire, and in 
1808-9 he was vice-president of the Corps Législatif. In this body 
he favored at first most Bonapartist measures but gradually won 
a reputation for his antipathy to some Napoleonic policies. Because 
of Botta’s independent attitude Napoleon late in 1809 refused to 
accept him as questor of the assembly, a post for which the legis- 
lative body had nominated him. During this period Botta was 
busily preparing his history of the American Revolution, and the 
first edition of his Storia della Guerra dell’Independenza degli 
Stati Uniti d’America was issued in Paris in 1809. This work 
will be discussed in detail in this article. 

Botta was one of the deputies who voted for the deposition of 
the Bonapartes in 1814 and for the restoration of the Bourbons 
to the throne. Shortly afterward Piedmont was separated from 
France, and Botta left the assembly, his political career at an end. 
During the Hundred Days he was named rector of the academy 
at Naney, and in 1817 he became rector of the academy at Rouen, 
in which capaeity he served until the reaction in 1822. Returning 
to favor after the revolution of 1830, he was readmitted to the 
Academy of Sciences (to which Napoleon had first named him in 
1809) and received the insignia of the Legion of Honor.’ He be- 
came a citizen of France in 1814 and resided in Paris until his 
death on August 10, 1837. In 1800 he married Antonietta Viervil, 
who died in 1815. Of this marriage three sons survived, two of 
whom won fame: Cincinnatus Botta, an officer of the French 
African Army, and Paul Emile Botta (1802-70), a brilliant As- 
syrian archaeologist. 

In addition to his work on the American Revolution Botta wrote 
three well-known histories of Italy. His outstanding work, Storia 
d’Italia dal 1789 al 1814, was published in 1824’ and upon this 
history much of his fame rests. In 1825 appeared his Histoire des 
Peuples d’Italie,” a three volume study which was written when 
Botta needed money desperately and was completed in three 
months. His most ambitious work was a detailed history of Italy 
designed to continue the work of Francesco Guicciardini, the six- 
teenth century historian whose Storia d’Italia had traced Italian 
history from 1494 to 1532. Botta’s history, Storia d’Jtalia Con- 
tinuata da Quella del Guicctardini sino al 1789," when added to 
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Guiecciardini’s work and Botta’s earlier account of Italian history 
from 1789 to 1814 served to make available a detailed history of 
Italy from 1494 to 1814. In his day the work was popular and 
highly praised, but subsequent historians, though still finding it a 
useful reference work, deplore Botta’s failure to use available 
primary sources in preparing his history. 

II 

Botta’s history of the American Revolution was the most im- 
portant contribution to the historiography of that war in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. No other detailed history of the 
war, utilizing so many printed sourees in English and French, 
equalled it until the appearance of Bancroft’s volumes on the Revo- 
lution in his detailed History of the United States.” The work was 
published at Botta’s own expense in 1809 and was shortly after- 
ward translated into French.“ The Italian and French versions 
were sent to the United States by Botta shortly after publication 
and were read and discussed by many of the leading men. George 
Alexander Otis translated the work into English, and between 
1820, when the first volume of a three volume edition appeared, 
and 1848 there were ten American editions. 

Why should Botta, an Italian living in France, have been in- 
terested in the American Revolution? It has already been noted 
that Botta was in his youth a revolutionist and as he grew older 
became interested in supporting organized government. This at- 
titude followed closely the pattern of thinking of many Americans 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century who gave intense sup- 
port to the American Revolution and became conservative leaders 
after the war. Another cause for Botta’s interest might have been 
his admiration for George Washington in whom Botta saw the per- 


sonification of the ideal man. Botta wrote on this subject: 
Io adoro Washington, di cui tanti in questa Europaccia parlano, 
e cui pochi imitano. Mi pare di essere galantuomo, poiché con 
tanto ardore io amo quel grande Americano; ei mori all’aratro e 
non cinguettava su per le panche per far parlare il mondo di sé. 
And how different, as Professor Goggio has pointed out, are those 
virtues from ‘‘the peculiar qualities of the most prominent men in 
European polities.’” 
There were other inspirations for the preparation of the history 
and fortunately we can refer to Botta’s correspondence for infor- 
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mation on the subject. In a letter sent in March 1835 to young 
George Washington Greene, who later achieved fame as a minor 
American historian, Botta discussed the incident which brought 
the history into being. In 1806 Botta visited the Paris home of 
Giulia Becearia Manzoni, daughter of the famous Milanese pub- 
licist, Cesare Bonesana Beccaria, and mother of Alessandro Man- 
zoni, and engaged in conversation with a group that was concerned 
with finding a modern theme suitable for an epic poem. After 
some deliberation, they finally decided that the American Revo- 
lution alone provided such a theme. On his way home that night, 
Botta suddenly realized that an historical account of the Revolu- 
tion would interest him and would suit his talents. Then, he 
wrote, ‘‘I searched carefully everywhere, looked in every nook and 
corner for material, then I wrote, and that is how my History of 
America came to light.’” 

Although the financial rewards were few, Botta considered his 
History of the War of Independence of the United States of 
America to be his most satisfactory work. After publishing the 
original edition at his own expense, he was forced to sell six hun- 
dred copies as waste paper in order to raise money immediately to 
support his sick wife.” Despite the fact that the work underwent 
several editions in Italian, in French, and in English in the au- 
thor’s lifetime, Botta, whose product was unprotected in the 
absence of international copyright laws, earned no profit while his 
translators reaped the rewards from extensive sales of the work. 
But, Botta, who loved America more than he loved any other 
nation, had his reward in the generally favorable notices that his 
work received from American reviewers and leading statesmen. 
Even upon his death bed, when James Grahame, the Scottish his- 


torian whose love for America equalled Botta’s, told him of Jef- 
ferson’s and Adam’s general approbation of his book, Botta sig- 
nified his pleasure and then commented upon the general excellence 
of Americans everywhere. Particularly he was happy to relate 
that his son ‘‘in some distant part of the world, received civilities 
from the officers and crew of an American vessel, who instantly 
recognized as a friend the son of the historian of their country.’’ 
Botta added, ‘‘That was a rich reward of my labor.’™ 
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III 


Little of the ponderous and bombastic manner which marked so 
many histories of the day was evident in Botta’s work, for the 
History was written in a lucid style which lent itself well to 
translation. Some reviewers felt that Otis had translated the work 
too literally, and the translator made slight revisions in his own 
style in later editions. Most of Botta’s accounts of events may be 
quoted by students of history as authentic, but most quotations 
made by Botta should be traced to their sources. Following in the 
classical tradition, Botta frequently ascribed to historical figures 
speeches which he himself had written. In his preface to the first 


edition he wrote 
Si debbe ancora avvertire, che le orazioni da lui poste in bocca 
agli oratori sono state veramente dai medesimi fatte in quelle stesse 
occasioni, di cui si tratta nell’opera. Solo l’autore quello che fu 
detto da parecchi, che nella medesima sentenza favellarono, ha 
fatto dire ad un solo; ed alcuna volta, sebben di rado, usando la 
facolta gia concessa ad altri storici, aggiunse del suo alcune poche 
cose. Le quali gli oratori medesimi avrebbero, verisimilmente dette. 
Botta consulted most of the available English and French sec- 
ondary sources in preparing his history. His bibliography lists such 
well-known secondary works as David Ramsay’s The History of 
the American Revolution” and the Rev. William Gordon’s History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Independence of 
the United States of America.” In addition he consulted several 
accounts prepared by British officers who served in America dur- 
ing the Revolution. He utilized as well such primary source ma- 
terial as the Journals of the House of Lords and Journals of the 
House of Commons, the Journals of the Continental Congress, the 
Parliamentary Register, the Annual Register (source for most of 
Gordon’s Book), and such important items as the account of the 
Stamp Act Congress held in New York in 1765, and Almon’s fa- 
mous The Remembrancer, or Impartial Repository of Public 
Events (popularly known as Almon’s Prior Documents).” For 
information about Washington he depended upon two eulogistic 
works, David Ramsay’s The Life of Washington™ and Chief Justice 
John Marshall’s Life of George Washington.” French sources in- 
elude Abbé Raynal, d’Aubertuil, and Soules, and the work of 
America’s greatest friend in France, the Marquis de Lafayette, 
who had prepared in 1793 his Mémoires Historiques et Piéces Au- 
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thentiques.“ In addition Botta colleeted innumerable pamphlets 
and manuscripts and discussed the Revolution with every veteran 
that he could find in France. 

The result of these researches and collected notes was a history 
which showed a decided appreciation for the American cause, and 
also, despite the aura of impartiality ascribed to it by most con- 
temporaneous American reviewers, a decidedly American bias. 
Botta’s approach to the study of the Revolution was novel for 
the time. He did not view the Revolution as a local event but 
rather as one that grew out of contemporary world affairs and in 
turn influenced the history of nations outside the sphere of mili- 
tary activity. He stressed particularly the interest of European 
nations in the events leading to the war and in the progress of 
the military and political aspects of the Revolution. He pointed 
out that there was not so much sympathy for the American cause 
as there was antipathy toward England. 

In Botta’s opinion, England, by extending her colonial interests 
in Asia and in North America and by attaining control of the seas 
after the Peace of Paris in 1763, became the object of ‘‘le medesime 
gelosie, 1 medesimi sospetti’’ as France had been in the days of 
Louis XIV, and there was no nation in Europe that did not desire 
to see her power reduced.* Another of the nations which hoped 
to see England humbled was Holland, 

la quale aveva da parte dell’Inghilterra provato in quegli ultimi 
tempi grandissimi danni; perciocché le navi inglesi avevano inter- 
rotto, e cid spesso con istranezze ed insolenze singolari, quel com- 
mercio che andavano facendo gli Olandesi, portando in Francia 
munizioni da guerra, quantunque anche non di rado usassero di 
questi soprusi contro quelle stesse navi che andavano cariche di 


cose, le quali se non di lontano possono riputarsi all’uso della guerra 
appartenere.”* 


France’s interest in the American cause was equally mercenary, 
for she was a martial nation and desired only the opportunity to 
avenge her defeats and to reconquer her glory. With these objeets 
in mind, the French looked forward to the impending Revolu- 
tion.” Thus Botta had no illusions of any altruistic motives on 
the part of European nations who considered helping the struggling 
Americans. 

Although Botta had never visited America his understanding 
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of the American people in this period is remarkable. He notes, and 


not without a show of pride, that 


L’America, e specialmente alcune parti di essa state scoperte 
dall’ingegno e dall’ardire degl’Italiani, ricevettero in vari tempi, 
come in luogo d’asilo, gli uomini, i quali le turbazioni politiche o 
religiose cacciavano dalle proprie contrade d’Europa; posponendo 
eglino la dolcezza della patria e dell’aere natio alla sicurezza, che 
quelle lontane e deserte regioni alle menti loro appresentavano.* 

These Americans were, Botta felt, Englishmen transplanted, and 


he analyzed their political philosophy thus: 


Credevano che spetti un diritto inalienabile a qualsivoglia suddito 
inglese, ossia libero uomo, o franco tenitore, come dicon essi, di 
non dare la roba sua se non per proprio consenso.” 


Botta used a large part of Book I in an explanation of the Amer- 
ican mind, and of American thought and philosophy of the day, 
and his conclusions reveal a great appreciation of Americans and 
of America. When inconsistencies occurred Botta tried to explain 
and justify them. In some cases he was successful; in others, his 
logic was almost impossible to comprehend, as, for example, in his 
explanation of the good effects of slavery. Botta reasoned : 
In queste ancora la schiaviti dei Neri, la quale vi era in uso, 
quantunqgue sembri a prima vista strana cosa a dirsi, allettava gli 
uomini bianchi all’amore della libertaéa. Avendo questi continua- 
mente sotto gli occhi l’esempio vivo della miserabile condizione 
dell’uomo ridotto in ischiaviti, dovevano sapere meglio e pili ap- 
prezzare la liberta, la quale e’gioivano; questa liberta riputavano, 
non che un diritto, essere una franchigia ed un privilegio.” 
Botta related the facts about the events which preceded the 
American Revolution without any obvious bias. His discussion of 
the Stamp Act and his detailed accounts of the reception of the 
news in the American colonies contain nething that is startling 
or new. The story of the Stamp Act riots in Boston, in Rhode 
Island, and in New York and of the activities in New Hampshire, 
New York, Virginia, and Connecticut is on the whole a fair ac- 
eount undoubtedly drawn from Ramsay and Gordon. The Boston 
riots were explained as actions of uncontrolled mobs whose tumul- 
tuous conduct was abhorred by the ‘‘ principal citizens’’ who were 
for the most part members of an orderly, ‘‘truly noble opposition.’’ 
The disorderliness in other places, particularly in Providence, 
where, Botta wrote, ‘‘the blameable excesses of the Boston popu- 
lace’’ were looked upon as ‘‘lawful measures to prevent the execu- 
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tion of the stamp act,’’ was described in full without any show 
of approval by the historian.” 

The famous Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, was dramatically 
portrayed in this history. Botta was fair to the British and care- 
fully described the taunts of the Boston mob which encouraged 
the British soldiers to fire. The picture of the city after the shoot- 
ing was vividly presented. Botta wrote, ‘‘Intanto tutta la citta 
era entrata in un trambusto ineredibile. S’udiva un accorruomo, 
un dar ne’tamburi, ed un gridar all’armi in ogni parte. I cit- 
tadini s’assembravano a migliaia.’’ The description of the funeral 
of the victims, ‘‘che dalla soldatesea britannica erano stati a mi- 
serabil morte condotti con una manifesta violazione della loro civile 
liberta,’’ was written in solemn language. The trial of Captain 
Preston and his British soldiers was discussed briefly with one 
major error. Botta, ever ready to glorify Americans, might have 
been able to credit them with another noble action had he been 
familar wth the facts. Preston and six of the eight soldiers were 
found not guilty of murder by the court, and Botta felt that such 
an unusual decision in the face of all of the agitation resulted 
from the excellence of the constitution. He marveled: 

Caso invero notabile, che in mezzo a tanta commozione, ed al- 
lorquando erano i sangui si grandemente riscaldati, si sia di questo 
fatto quel giudizio dato, che meno era di grado alla moltitudine. 
Tanto erano perfetti gli ordini giudiziali in quelle contrade, e di 
tanto amaron meglio i giudici obbedire alla legge, che servire ai 
desideri altrui.™ 
The decision to free these men was made not by judges but by a 
jury of Americans, most of whom favored the patriot cause. In 
addition, the attorneys for the defense were John Adams and 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., both of whom were devoted to the American 
cause. On the basis of these facts alone the fairness of the trial 
and the verdict was remarkable.” 

Botta’s description of the progress of the military aspects of 
the war was unsurpassed for many years. His detailed geographical 
descriptions, based entirely upon knowledge gained from maps 
and books, are excellent. Particularly fascinating in his account 
of the European phase of the war in the attacks on the West 
Indies and the sea battles in the European area. 

Botta’s bias toward America is most obvious in his narrative 
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of the Lexington-Coneord fight in which he laid the groundwork 
for an account which almost every writer for a century was to 
follow. Many historians since the day of the battle have tried to 
place the responsibility for firing the first shot of the war, and in 
recent years most historians have agreed that a truly objective ac- 
count is almost impossible to prepare. Edward Channing in his 
detailed History of the United States gave a fair and succinct 
account of the affair when he wrote: 

In the early morning light, as they approached the green at Lexing- 

ton, they saw some fifty armed men standing in military array. 


Suddenly a shot rang out; it was followed by a volley, and before 
the militiamen could escape, eight of them were killed and ten 


others were wounded.” 


Channing’s key clause, ‘‘Suddenly a shot rang out,’’ is a fair state- 
ment, but one that avoids the issue entirely. Botta faced the mat- 
ter squarely and placed the blame for starting the war on the 
British. Botta’s account follows: 
Finalmente verso le cinque della mattina dei diecianove si ebbe 
certo avviso che eran gia vicini i regi. I provinciali, che si tro- 
vavano pili vicini ed in pronto, si assembrarono in numero circa 
di settanta, troppo pochi certamente a potere aver intendimento 
d’incominciare essi la battaglia. Arrivarono gl’Inglesi, ed il mag- 
giore Pitcairn ad alta voce gridd, disperdetevi ribelli; ponete git 
le armi, e disperdetevi. I provinciali non obbedirone. In questi 
ei saltd fuori dalle file, e sparata una pistola, e brandendo la spada, 


comandd ai soldati traessero. I provinciali andarano in volta; i 
regi continuarono a trarre. I provinciali, ripreso animo, ritorna- 


rono alla battaglia.* 


This description was followed closely by Bancroft who wrote in his 
History of the United States that the British leader, Pitcairn, or- 
dered the Americans to disperse and when they refused ordered 
his men to fire. Following the British discharge of muskets, Ban- 
croft reported, the American leader, Parker, ordered his men to 
disperse and then, ‘‘and not till then, did a few of them, on their 
own impulse, return the British fire.’ 

Botta’s statement, like Bancroft’s, does not conform to the 
facts as they are known today, but it was thoroughly acceptable 
to his French and American readers. Even in France some notice 
had been received of the British accusation that Americans had 
committed atrocities—including the sealping and mutilation of 
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dying British soldiers—and Botta hastened to discount these re- 
ports as ‘‘excessively exaggerated.’’ Botta added that 


qualche violenza venne commessa nel calor del fatto, egii @ 
ben certo che dopo di quello l’umanita trovd il suo luogo; ché 
anzi si sa di sicuro che i feriti rimasti in balia dei provinciali 
ebbero a provare tutte quelle cure che sono in uso presso le nazioni 
pid civili. 
Botta further defended the Americans by asserting that, “‘ Fu anzi 
mandato dire dagli Americani al generale Gage che stava in sua 
facolta d’inviar cerusici per medicare ed assistere i feriti, che in 
mano loro si ritrovavano.’”™” 

But throughout all of this description of friends and foes, of 
causes and results, of battles and intrigues, the gigantic figure of 
George Washington, Botta’s hero, dominates the scene. Washington 
was an “‘intrepid soldier,’’ a ‘‘faithful guardian of American lib- 
erty,’’ a leader who ‘‘held the general esteem due to his worth and 
virtue.’’ We see Washington magnificent even in defeat, mag- 
nanimous even in the face of near treachery, an inspiring general 
fighting for an inspired cause. To Americans who were just be- 
coming aware of Washington’s true greatness a decade after his 
death at a time when Parson Weems’ hagiographie Life of Wash- 
ington vied with John Marshall’s eulogistiec biography for popu- 
larity, the appreciation of their great leader by a European was 
more than welcome. It is interesting to note that in these days of 
eynicism when even Washington’s minor shortcomings are often 
magnified by sensationalists, the picture of a noble Washington 
presented by Botta in 1808 is still essentially unchanged in the 
minds of most Americans. 

Botta, who early in the work mentioned the European interest 
in Anglo-American relations before the war, was careful to give 
details of the great help given to America by her European allies, 
Holland, Spain, and particularly France. The French-American 
negotiations which were given a decided impetus by the American 
victory at Saratoga in 1777 form almost an entire book of the 
History.” Botta, although he was a French subject and shortly 
afterward became a citizen of France, discerned no altruistic mo- 
tives in France’s actions, The government of France, he wrote, 


sempre ricordevole delle ferite avute nella guerra del Canada, e 
sempre gelosa della potenza dell’Inghilterra aveva prima con astuti 
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maneggi e lontani incentivi messi su, poscia con soccorsi nascosi, 
ed all’uopo disdetti, confermati nella resistenza loro i coloni inglesi, 
ed infine presili manifestamente per mano gli condusse all’inde- 
pendenza.” 
In a remarkably cynical statement Botta explained the attitude of 
the French government thus: 


Lavorarono essi di soppiatto, quando era pericoloso lo scoprirsi, e 
si levarono la maschera dal viso, quando prosperando gia le cose 
americane; offerivano i coloni in sé stessi un sicuro alleato; 
quando gia erano abbondantemente apprestate le armi, massima- 
mente le marinesche, quando gia erano universalmente favorevoli 
i popoli, quando gia ogni cosa presagiva la vittoria.” 


As for the people of France their support was based upon a fusion 

of sound economics, nationalism, and idealism. Botta explained: 
I commercianti gia si promettevano nella mente loro quelle ric- 
chezze, che fin 14 state erano confinate nei porti della Gran Bret- 
tagna; i possessori delle terre s’immaginavano di aver a pruovare 
a proporzione della maggior frequenza del commercio una dimi- 
nuzione delle tasse; i soldati, e principalmente i marinai speravano 
di potere le passate macchie lavare e la antica gloria ricuperare 
gli spiriti generosi si rallegravano, che la Francia si fosse fatta, 
come doveva, l’avvocata degli oppressi; gli uomini liberali ap- 
plaudivano, perche diventata fosse la difenditrice della liberta. 
Tutti poi esultavano, che fosse finalmente nata la opportunita di 
abbassare quel’abborrito orgoglio.“ 


While constantly shifting the scene from America to England 
and France, Botta kept the various aspects of the Revolution— 
social, political, military, economic, and diplomatic—in excellent 
balance. The whole work contains many lengthy and detailed pas- 
sages on seemingly obscure events as well as long eulogies filled 
with trite remarks which might be applied to any man. It is true, 
however, that Botta has praised many leaders who have long been 
forgotten and in whom interest has only recently been revived. 
Occasionally Botta’s judgment of individuals was weak as, for 
example, his characterization of Francis Bernard, Royal Governor 
of Massachusetts from 1760 to 1769, ‘‘Poiché egli ora di ottimo 
giudizio, ed amante del ben essere della provincia, e d’integerrima 
vita’ and his failure to give John Adams the credit due him 
for the promotion of the scheme for a declaration of independence. 
Despite these shortcomings, Carlo Botta’s Storia della Guerra 
dell’Independenza degli Stati Uniti d’America remained the best 
aceount of the American Revolution for many years. 
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IV 


Although Botta’s History was prepared primarily for a Eur- 
opean audience, the work achieved its greatest popularity in the 
United States. Prominent Americans subscribed for the European 
editions and discussed in great detail the merits of the study. Botta 
sent a copy of the work in Italian to Thomas Jefferson, who praised 
it highly and called it a work of great value. Jefferson, who had 
never approved of Marshall’s defense of the Federalists in his 
eulogistic biography of Washington, considered Botta’s work, de- 
spite some shortcomings,” ‘‘more judicious, more chaste [sic], more 
classical, and more true than the party diatribe of Marshall.’™ 
Jefferson was particularly pleased by Botta’s republicanism and 
thought that this work would become ‘‘the common manual of 
our revolutionary History.’ Eager to have an edition prepared 
in English, Jefferson employed a translator who worked very 
slowly at the task, and after the appearance of Otis’ first volume, 
the ex-President dropped his project. So pleased was Jefferson 
with Otis’ translation that he immediately made arrangements to 
send a set of the American edition to Botta.“ 

Nor was Jefferson alone in his high opinion of the work. John 
Adams, too, knew of the History in the original and later read 
the English translation. Except for his objection to the invented 
speeches, Adams admired the work greatly although he did not 
believe it to be the definitive work on the struggle. It was, in 
Adams’ opinion, ‘‘the most classical and methodical, the most par- 
ticular and circumstantial, the most interesting and entertaining 
narration of the American war that he had ever seen.’ Adams 
was particularly pleased by Botta’s deliberate plan of devoting so 
much attention to the worldwide character of the American Revo- 
lution.“ Even James Madison, who deplored Botta’s failure to 
give John Adams credit for his work in the Continental Congress, 
praised Botta’s History for the impetus it would give to other 
critical studies of the American Revolution.“ 

There were few flourishing American magazines when the His- 
tory appeared, but in at least two publications the reviewers lav- 
ished high praise upon the work. The Analectic, a magazine pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, reviewed the Italian edition in 1815 and 
hailed it as the best history of the Revolution written up to that 
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time.” Reviewing the Otis translation in 1821 a writer in the same 
magazine remarked upon the novelty of an Italian history of the 
war and was impressed by the ‘‘ faithful and liberal account of the 
struggle.’’ Despite the fact that he was aware of an occasional 
error in the work (‘‘supported by most of our own and the English 
historians’’), the reviewer considered Botta to be ‘‘generally a 
faithful and accurate chronicler.’™ 

F. C. Gray, the critic in the North American Review, was im- 
pressed by Botta’s ‘‘candor and impariality’’ and marveled at the 
‘‘disecriminatory minuteness which distinguishes his description of 
scenery and events.’’ The writer felt that Botta’s sketches of the 
principal characters in the period were in the main “‘ just’’ but were 
somewhat forced and stilted descriptions. When it is considered 
that Botta was forced to make the acquaintance of these persons 
almost entirely from second-handed accounts, this shortcoming is 
understandable. The reviewer also noted some of the minor errors 
of fact in Botta’s work and commented upon the Italian histor- 
ian’s ‘‘oeeasional failure to interpret American sentiment exactly,’’ 
especially in the period from 1763 to 1775.” 

Despite its great popularity in America Botta’s work was grad- 
ually superseded. It formed the basis, however, for most accounts 
of the Revolution and remained high on the list of works consulted 
by historians for information about this period. It won the praise 
of historians for many years. Grahame did not prepare a history 
of the Revolution to continue his own colonial history because he 
considered Botta’s work ‘‘of so much merit and so well suited to 
the present’’ that his account of the war would be superfluous.” 
William H. Prescott in 1855 still considered Botta’s History the 
best,” and as late as 1874 Bancroft referred to it as an admirable 
work.” Bancroft’s account of the war added to Botta’s ground- 
work since the American historian searched carefully through the 
European archives for material to add to the study, but it was not 
until after the Civil War that Bancroft’s volumes on the American 
Revolution finally replaced Botta’s History. 

Botta’s Storia della Guerra dell’Independenza di Stati Uniti 
d’America has been almost entirely forgotten by present-day stu- 
dents of American history since so many more complete and more 
detailed accounts have appeared. Botta’s chief claim to fame as 
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an historian of the United States lies in the fact that he began 
the search for new materials on the Revolution, that he utilized 
almost all of the known American and European secondary ae- 
counts of the war, and that he prepared the first outstanding ac- 
count of the war produced on the continent. Thus his place in 
American historiography is secure. That he did his work well is 
attested to by the numerous European and American editions of 
his work in the fifty years after it was completed and by the fact 
that he laid the groundwork for almost all historians of the 
American War of Independence who followed him. 


Boston University JorDAN D. Fiore. 


1 John Adams to Thomas McKean, July 30, 1815, in The Works of John 
Adams, Second President of the United States, Charles F. Adams, ed., 
Boston, 1856, X, 171. 

* Ageno’s correspondence covering the period from 1770 to 1780 was 
published in two volumes at Genoa in 1879. 

’ See Emilio Goggio, “Italy and the American War of independence,” 
Romanic Review, XX, January-March, 1929, 25-34. 

*The standard biography of Mazzei in English in Philip Mazzei: 
Friend of Jefferson: His Life and Letters by Richard C. Garlick, Baltimore, 
1933. Vittorio Racca of Brandford, Connecticut is preparing a Mazzei bi- 
ography. Howard R. Marraro’s translation of Mazzei’s autobiography is 
entitled Memoirs of the Life and Peregrinations of the Florentine, Philip 
Mazzei, 1730-1816, New York, 1942. Botta used Mazzei’s Recherches histo- 
riques et politiques sur les Etats-Unis de l Amérique Septentrionale, Paris, 
1788, as a source for his study of the American Revolution. 

*’ The standard biography is C. Dionisotti, Vita di Carlo Botta, Torino, 
1867. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 1929, III, 951, and most 
European encyclopedias contain brief accounts of his life. There is also 
a small copy of Botta’s portrait in Enciclopedia Italiana, Milano-Roma, 
1930. 

*This was published in two volumes, Milano, 1798. A second edition 
was issued in Milan in 1823. While serving with the army in Italy Botta 
prepared a plan for the administration of Lombardy entitled Proposizione 
ai Lombardi di una maniera di governor libero, Milano, 1797, but there 
is no evidence that it was ever seriously considered. 

*The other members of the commission were Carlo Bossi and Carlo 
Giulio. The commission was popularly known as “il governo di tre 
Carli.” One of Botta’s first acts was to liberate the man, now himself 
imprisoned, who had falsely accused him some years before. 

* Napoleon had also granted him the decoration of the Order of the 
Union in 1809. In accounts of Botta’s work appearing in the United States 
in the 1820’s, the historian was referred to as “Chevalier Botta.” Botta 
was elected a corresponding member of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety on October 26, 1820. Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 


Ser. 2, Vol. 10, p. 192. 
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* Paris, 1824. Another edition in Italian was published in four vol- 
umes in Paris in 1832. An English translation entitled History of Italy 
during the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon Bonaparte was issued in 
London in two volumes in 1828. 

*” An Italian translation of this work was printed in five volumes, 
Pisa, 1825-7, under the title Storia dei Populi Italiani. Tradotta dal- 
VOriginale Francese in Italiano da un Accademico Corrispondente della 
Crusca. 

"Two volumes, Paris, 1832. Editions were published in two other 
cities in that year, Capolago (12 volumes) and Lugano (10 volumes). 

? These volumes, Volumes IV through IX of Bancroft’s detailed work, 
were published between 1852 and 1866. Richard Hildreth covered the 
Revolutionary period in the first three volumes of his History of the 
United States published in 1849. 

3 Histoire de la Guerre de VIndependence des Etats-Unis d’Amérique 
par M. Charles Botta. . . . Four volumes, Paris, 1812-13. John Quincy 
Adams, then serving as Secretary of State, owned a copy of the French 
edition which Otis borrowed to assist in his translation. Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams, Philadelphia, 1875, V, 15, 

* Quoted in E. Goggio, loc. cit., 30. 


% Ibid. 
%* Lettere Inedite di Carlo Botta e George Washington Greene, Archivo 


Storico, nuova serie, Parte I, p. 61, Firenze, 1855. This letter is also sum- 
marized in George Washington Greene, “Italian Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century, “North American Review, CVII, 301-335. 

" E. Goggio, loc. cit.; G. W. Greene, loc. cit. 

* Josiah Quincy, “Memoir of James Grahame,” M.H.S. Collections, 
Ser. 3, Vol. 9, p. 24. 

* Two volumes. Philadelphia, 1789. 

*Four volumes. London, 1788. There are a number of American re- 


prints. 

“4 Published in London in 1767. 

2 Philadelphia, 1789; London, 1798. 

* Five volumes, 1804-7. 

* Paris, 1793. 

* Carlo Botta, Storia della Guerra dell’Independenza degli Stati Uniti 
@’America, (Edizione sopra quella del 1819 approvata e corretta dal- 
lYautore), Milano, 1850, I, 65. This work will be referred to in the notes 


as C. Botta, Storia. 

* Tbhid., I, 65. 

* Thid., I, 65-6. 

* Tbhid., I, 45. 

* Tbid,, 1, 47. 

* Tbid., I, 52. 

* Tbid., I, 104-111. In his notes to Book I, Botta quotes the entire con- 
tents of the obnoxious Stamp Act. 

*TIbid., I, 145-6. 


"The prosecutor for the Crown purposely absented himself from the 
area and another patriot, the brilliant Robert Treat Paine, prosecuted 


the case. 
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* Edward Channing, History of the United States, New York, 1918, 
III, 157. 

*C. Botta, Storia, I, 211. 

* George Bancroft, History of the United States, Boston, 1858, VII, 293. 

*“ C. Botta, Storia, I, 213-4. 

%* Vol. II, Libro Nono. In Otis’ translation this is Book X. 

*C. Botta, Storia, II, 109-110. 

” Tbid., II, 110. 

“ Tbid., II, 110. 

“ Tbid., I, 144. 

* Particularly in the matter of crediting members of Congress with 
having made intensely patriotic speeches which were inconsistent with 
their convictions at that time. 

“Thomas Jefferson to John Adams, August 10, 1815; The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson, Paul L. Ford, ed. New York, London, 1905, XI, 485. 

* Quoted in Michael Kraus, A History of American History, New York, 
1937, p. 193. 

* Jefferson to David Bailey Warden, December 26, 1820, Works, XII, 180. 

*“ Quoted in E. Goggio, loc. it., 34. 

* Adams was also amazed to learn that Botta had written a bio- 
graphical sketch of him for Biographie Universelle. He commented, “I 
see at the end of the biography of the author, that Botta has written the 
biography of John Adams. I never saw or heard of it before; but if he 
means me, it must be a curious mass, for he can certainly have no au- 
thentic information on the insignificant subject.” Works, X, 395. 

“ M. Kraus, op, cit., 193. See also Introduction to second edition of the 
American edition of Botta’s Storia. 

* Analectic Mag. (May 1815) 385. See also John Adams, Works, X, 171-2 
and M. Kraus, op. cit., 192-3, for comments on this review. 

3 The Literary Gazette:or, Journal of Criticism, Science and the Arts. 
Being a Third Series of the Analectic Magazine, (1821). Vol. I, 33, 97. 

% North American Review, July 1821, XIII (New Series, Vol. IV) 
175-177. 

% Grahame’s four volume work, The History of the United States of 
North America from the Plantation of the British Colonies till their 
Assumption of National Independence, Vols. I and II, 1827, Vols. III, and 
IV, 1836, traced the history of the United States from 1607 to 1776. 

% William H. Prescott, Critical and Historical Essays, London, 1845, 
209. 

*G. Bancroft, History of the United States, Boston, 1874, X, 131n. 








AN ADDITIONAL COPY OF THE 1532 
“ORLANDO FURIOSO” 


N THE Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence there is a copy of ‘he 
Ferrara 1532 edition of Orlando Furioso which is evidently 
unknown to bibliographers. The explanation for the oversight of 
a copy of the edition so important in the textual study of the poem 
is simple: the volume was erroneously entered in the Palatina Cata- 
logue, the place of publication being given as Rome instead of 
Ferrara.’ Perhaps the cataloguer hastily identified it by reference 
to Clement VII’s privilegio, dated Rome, 1532; probably the colo- 
phon was lacking then as now. Examination makes clear, however, 
that the copy is actually of the Ferrara edition; it corresponds 
to the bibliographical description of that edition in Agnelli and 
Ravegnani’s Annali delle Edizioni Ariostee, I, 36-38, and is an 
additional example of the copies which have at the conclusion of 
canto 46 the words ‘‘FINIS./PRO BONO MALUM.”’’ 

The copy is imperfect: sig. h8, bearing the colophon, is lacking, 
as are B; h; h2; and h7. On sig. R5” half of stanza 59, canto 26 
has been carefully inked in; the first word of the first line ap- 
pears in ink, the first two words of line two, and so forth through 
line eight, half of which is in ink, half printed. The corner posi- 
tion of the stanza and the triangular shape of the portion appear- 
ing in ink cause one to wonder if the corner could have been turned 
up during the printing so that the imprint was faulty. The book 
evidences much use; the pages have been numbered in ink, numer- 
ous passages have been marked, marginal notations, for the most 
part now obliterated, are scattered throughout, and the leaves are 
worn thin. A possible clue to the provenance of the copy may be 
offered by the letters printed in ink on the title page: centered 
beneath the title are the letters C P divided by what seems to be 
a monogram. 


The copy shows close correspondence to c, the copy of the edition 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale known to Debenedetti,’? but it does 
give readings not in c or any of the other copies collated by De- 
benedetti.’ Almost all of these are matters of spelling and punc- 
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tuation, though in one instance there is the difference of a whole 
line. In 29, 59, 6 c’ gives the A B reading (O dove la Phenice 
apparir suole) and c reads O dove Ammone il Garamante cole. 
Other instances of the difference in wording are: 


c c 
9 54 5 tempo data tempo io data 
14 10 8 schiera, il dia schiera dia 
21 22 1 Poi disse Deh, disse 
22 40 4 li duo questi 
33 89 2 Veduta han Veggono 
38 28 8 camelli ha copia camelli copia 
41 52 2 quanto e in quanto in 
42 61 8 di qste qste 1’ 
44 55 3 Amone uccida Amon |’ uecida 


However, c’ offers no variants which do not appear in other 
copies of the edition, uncollated by Debenedetti but collated by 
Dr. Allan Gilbert for his forthcoming edition of the poem in the 
Casa Italiana Library of Italian Classics published by Columbia 
University. 

Mary OxiveE THOMAS. 
Duke University. 


1 This error is of almost a century’s standing, if not longer. The Pala- 
tina was joined te the Magliabechiana in 1861, and publications were 
not entered in the twenty-three volume manuscript catalogue after 1859 
(Cf. I Cataloghi delle Biblioteche Italiane, Rome, n. d., Part I, Section 29). 

?Santorre Debenedetti, ed., Orlando Furioso (Scrittori d'Italia, Bari, 
1928), III, 406. 

* Ibid., pp. 406-426. 








UNA NUOVA REDAZIONE DELLA 
“NENCIA DA BARBERINO.” 


I. CHIARO ed aeuto tentativo del Chiari e del Marchetti’ di 
if sostituire a Lorenzo de’ Medici, nella paternita del poemetto, 
un modesto e poco conosciuto, perché poco studiato, poeta della 
sua corte, Bernardo Giambullari, mi ha fatto fermare |’attenzione 
—durante il quotidiano lavoro di ricerca di tutto quanto pud 
tornare utile per |’edizione critica delle rime del Burchiello, alla 
quale attendo da aleuni anni e che spero possa veder presto la 
luce—su un frammento della Nencia—12 ottave—al quale eminenti 
studiosi del nostro quattrocento,’ presi da ben altri ed importanti 
lavori, non avevano troppo badato. Si trova in un manoscritto 
del fondo Conventi (Badia fiorentina) della Bibl. Nazionale Centr. 
di Firenze, segnato B.7.2889, poco conosciuto e trasecurato’, da e. 18 
r.ac. 19 v., preceduto dalla rubrica Cancone, con in fondo la nota: 
‘“*Seguita anchora XXXVIJ stance.’” 

La prima impressione provata é stata quella di aver trovato, 
sia pure un frammento, della redazione cosiddetta Vulgata, di cui 
non si conosecono testi manoscritti; ma il sospetto é eaduto subito. 
Raffrontando il nostro testo con le tre redazioni che si conoscono: 
Volpi, Patetta, Vulgata,’ si nota: CN manca della prima e seconda 
ottava, comuni ai tre testi a stampa la stanza che é decima nel- 
l’ordine manea alle altre redazioni; diverso é l’ordine delle ottave. 
Keeo un prospetto rappresentante la diversita ordinativa: 


Ottava CN A P Vv 
1 — 3 37 
2 17 4 20 
3 8 6 21 
4 19 5 22 
5 18 11 23 
6 — —_— 6 
7 —_ —_— 26 
8 — —_ 18 
9 — —_ 15 

10 _ a — 
11 aa 7 17 
12 16 8 30 


Il testo di CN é@ una raccolta disordinata di rispetti nenciali 
esemplata, fra le molte, su una redazione in 49 ottave sul tipo 
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della Vulgata. Cid convalida ancor pili la tesi, sorta con la pub- 
blicazione del Volpi, che una volta licenziata dal Magnifico la 
felice operetta (testo A), tanta risonanza destd che il popolo la 
deforméd ampliandola in maniera sempre diversa. 


L’ordine delle ottave in CN serve ancora a confermare |’orga- 
nicita, |’unita, la chiarezza e la priorita di A rispetto agli altri 
testi (sostenuta ultimamente dal Fubini ed oramai indiscutibile), 
che sono non altro che racecolte disordinate dei rispetti spicciolati 
che sorsero intorno al poemetto laurenziano, a gara dalla fresea 
vena poetica del popolo fiorentino e fermate sulla carta da un 
qualche amatore di curiosita—com’é l’amanuense di CN, testo 
tutto intessuto di curiosita letterarie, ce lo indica la tavola, e che 
sta a dimostrare |’attenzione dei nostri antichi per tutto cid che 
poteva suscitare allegria nelle lunghe vegli invernali, o fornire 
un motto arguto, un esempio di saggezza, una nota di edificazione 
morale—mentre solo molto pit tardi, da uno di questi rarissimi 
testi, forse su indicazione del Varchi, venne messo a stampa. 


Nessun dato di fatto, nessuna prova obbiettiva ci offre CN 
onde poter districare la matassa della paternita, ora che lo studio 
del Chiari e del Marchetti |’ha rimessa sul tappeto, anche se gl’in- 
signi studiosi, pur riuscendo ad ottenere il consenso su molti punti 
della dibattuta questione, e a far sorgere un serio dubbio, non 
possono dare al lettore il senso di una conquistata certezza as- 
soluta, perché il loro lavoro manea di prove oggettive, di dati di 
fatto che possano distruggere la tesi, condotta con sereno equi- 
librio e rara competenza dal Fubini e basaia su prove che, allo 
stato attuale dei fatti, riescono pit convincenti.* 


E importante, perd, rilevare che il nostro manoscritto presenta 
una sua ¢caratteristica unita in quanto nelle carte da 7 a 71, esclusa 
la sezione di massime tratte da Dante e da altri poeti (c. 47 a e. 54) 
aceoglie componimenti di Lorenzo e di letterati del suo circolo: 
Pulci, Franco, Poliziano, Zenobi Acciaioli. Se l’amanuense, forse 
anch’egli cliente di Lorenzo, e ¢ertamente uomo di cultura, come 
lo dimostrano le brevi sentenze morali tratte dagli autori latini 
e traseritte qua e 1a, negli spazi rimasti bianchi a pié di pagina, 
laseid anonimi e senza aleuna didascalia i canti carnascialeschi e 
la Nencia, lo fece volutamente, data la popolarita di essi, mentre 
per gli altri segnd sempre il nome dell’autore, nel margine laterale 
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o inferiore, quando, avvenuta la trascrizione, si accorse della neces- 
sita di indicarlo, o quando ne venne a conoscenza. E se alla 
Nencia in particolare non iscrisse nome aleuno d’autore e se 
lascid in tronco la trascrizione, é da sospettare che cid sia stato 
di proposito, in quanto si accorse di aver davanti una redazione 
contaminata dei rispetti popolari. 


V’é ancora un’altra osservazione. Il frammento é immediata- 
mente seguito da due canti carnascialeschi (c. 20 r., 21 v.), che 
la moderna critica ha accolto come del Magnifico fra le rime varie 
o di dubbia autenticita, mentre le ce. 20 v., 21 r. sono occupate da 
due canti anonimi, il primo inedito, mi sembra, dopo le ricerche 
fatte.’ 


Si potrebbe, per questa sezione del manoscritto, partendo dalla 
dubbia paternita di Lorenzo per due di essi, con estrema cautela 
e molti dubbi, avanzare per i canti carnascialeschi, l’egloga e 
quindi anche la Nencia, se ce n’é bisogno, la paternita del Magni- 
fico attraverso i raffronti con l’opera certa. Ma tutti sanno come 
é fragile la tesi, nel caso nostro in specie, trattandosi di componi- 
menti popolari di vastissima produzione e tutti caleati su uno 
stesso stampo, in cui gli echi, le concordanze, le affinita di lingua, 
di stile sono tali e tanti da non permettere nessuna sicura discri- 
minazione. Per altro il nostro manoscritto non ha queila carat- 
teristica che é dell’Ashb. 419, e che fa nascere, ad una prima let- 
tura, il sospetto che tutti i suoi componimenti debbano appartenere 
ad uno stesso autore, come ha cercato di dimostrare il Marchetti, 
trasformando questa prima impressione soggettiva in prova og- 
gettiva, attraverso i raffronti di stile, di immagini, di rime, di 
espressioni caratteristiche, con la produzione certa di Bernardo 
Giambullari. Ma anche con tutto cid l’ipotesi rimarrebbe sempre 
ipotesi in quanto manca il dato di fatto che possa convalidarla 
e dare l’assoluta certezza. Non dispero che dai fondi manoscritti 
delle nostre biblioteche, pubbliche e private, ancora poco esplorati, 
e sono molti, possa, in un prossimo domani, venir fuori un testo della 
Nencia con indicazioni precise, in modo da togliere ogni dubbio e 


da dirimere ogni questione. 
Riproduco le dodici ottave, cosi come sono in CN, segnando in 
fondo le varianti delle altre tre redazioni. 
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Cancona 
I 

Dio giglozzo mio dal viso adorno, 
i’ vego "buoi ch’andrebbono a ffar danno. 
arecherotti un mazzo, quand’io torno, 
di fragole, s’al bosco ne saranno; 
e quando sentirai sonare il corno, 
vientene dove suo’ venir quest’anno, 
a pié de l’orto in quella machiarella. 
e recherotti un poco di frassinella. 


II 
Nenciozza mia, ch’i’ vo’ sabato andare 
infino a FFirenze a vender duo somelle 
di legne ch’i’ mi posi ier a taglare 
in mentre che pascevo le vitelle. 
Procura ben s’i’ ti posso arechare, 
o se tu vuoi ch’i’ t’arechi covelle, 
di liscio o biaca un cartoccino, 
o di spilletti o d’agora un quattrino. 
III 
Ell’é dirittamente ballerina 
che la si lancia com’una capretta; 
e gira pit che ruota di mulina, 
e dassi della mano nella iscarpetta; 
e quando & fatto il ballo ela s’inchina, 
poi torna a drieto e due tratti iscabietta, 
e la fa le pit belle riverenze 
che gnuna cittadina di Firenze. 


IV 

| Che non mi chie’ qualche zacherella, 
so che n’adopri di cento ragioni, 
o uno intaglo pella tua gonella, 
o uncinegli o maglette o bottoni; 
o vuoi pel camiciotto una scarsella, 
o cintoli per legare li scuffoni, 
o vuoi per amaglare la gamurra (sic) 
di seta una celestra cordellina? 

Vv 
Se tu volessi per portare al collo 
un collarino di que’ bottoncin rossi 
con un dondon nel mezo, arecherollo; 
ma dimi se gli vuoi piccini o grossi, 
e si’ dovessi taglar del midollo 
del fusolo della gamba o degl’autr’ossi, 
e s’i’ dovessi vendere le gonella, 
i’ te gl’arecherd, Nencia mia bella. 

VI 
I’ t’ho aguaglato alla Fata Morgana, 
che mena seco tanta baronia; 
i’t’assomiglio alla stella Diana 
quando aparisci alla cappanrza mia; 
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pitti chiara se’ aqua di fontana, 

e se’ pitti dolce che la malvagia: 

quando ti sguardo da ssera o da mattina, 
piii bianca se’ che ’] fiore della farina. 


Vil 


I’ mi sono aveduto, o Nencia bella, 
ch’un altro ti vaghegia a mio dispetto; 
e s’i’ dovessi tragli le budella 

ed aventalle in su nuno tetto, 

tu sai ch’i’ porto a llato la coltella, 
che tagla e pugne che 1’é un diletto; 

e s’i’ ’1 trovassi nella mia cappanna, 

i’ glene caccerei pil’ d’una spanna. 


Vill 
E’ fu d’aprile quando m’inamorasti, 
quando ti vidi cogler la ’nsalata; 
i’ te ne chiesi, e tu mi rimbrottasti, 
tanto che se ne adette una brigata; 
i’ dissi: bene. allora dove n’andasti 
ch’i’ ti perdetti a manco d’un’ ochiata? 
d’allora inanzi i’ non fu’ ma’ pili desso, 
per modo tale che m’ ai messo nel cesso. 


IX 


Tutto di d’ieri t’aspettai dal mulino 
sol per vedere se passavi indritta. 

le bestie sono passate il poggiolino; 
vientene su, che tu mi par confitta. 
no’ ci staremo un pezzo ad un caldino, 
er ch’i’ mi sento la ventura ritta; 

no’ ce n’andremo suso a le pogiuole, 

e ’nsieme tocheremo le bestiuole. 


x 
Non sa’ tu, Nencia, quanto impazai intrafatto 
quando ti vidi a battere in sull’aia; 
stetti dopo a un cespo quatto quatto 
e poi ti benedi’ cento miglia(ia). 
i’ dissi ben allora; “i’ son disfatto, 
la Nencia m’ha pur giunto alla callaia, 
e la m’inamord si che da poi 
non n’ho potuto lavorar co’ buoi.” 


XI 
Quando tu vai pell’aqua coll’orcetto, 
un tratto tu venissi al pozo mio. 
no’ ci daremo un pozzo di diletto, 
e so che ne farai buon lavorio; 
che cento volte i’ sare’ benedetto, 
quando fussimo insieme al pozo mio; 
e se tu de’ venire, or te ne spacci, 
or che ne viene il mosto e’ castagnacci. 
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XII 
I’ mi posi a sedere lungo la gora 
biasciando in su quell’erba voltoloni, 
e quivi stetti pill d’una mez’ora, 
tanto che valicarono tutti i castroni. 
che fa’ tu, Nencia, che tu non vien fuora? 
vientene su per questi saliconi, 
ch’i’ metta le mie bestie colle tue: 
no’ parremo uno, e pure saremo due. 


Seguita anchora rrrvij stance 


Ho traseritto fedelmente dal manoscritto riproducendo tutte 
le particolarita grafiche e ho ammodernato la grafia solo in quei 
casi che non portano nessun danno al testo. Tolte le inutili A in 
cho, cha, eee., ho lasciato le seempie 1a dove si richiedono le doppie 
(pozo, aqua) e viceversa (a ffar, a fFirenze, ece.). Quando il 
manoscritto presentava lo schiacciamento palatile di gl, dandoci, 
secondo |l’uso del tempo, gla, glo, glu, ece. l’ho trascritto tale e 
quale. Mi sembra che anche la grafia abbia un suo valore fonetico 
nei componimenti popolari e rusticali. 

VARIANTI DELLE ALTRE REDAZIONI. 


Ott. I.- v. 1: P: O bel gogliozzo mie; V: A Die gigliozzo mio.- v.2, P, V: 
i’ veggio i buoi, (V: e buoi).- v.3, P: quando torno; V: quand’ i’ 
torno.- v.4, V: se al bosco.- v.5, P: e quando sentimi sonare; V: quando 
tu sentirai sonare,- v.6, P: suoi venir l’altr’anno; V: suoi.- v.7, P: 

appié .. . macchierella.- v.8, P: arovvi forse un po’; V: arrecherotti 
un po’. 

Ott. II.- v.1, A, P: mia i’vo; v.2, A: sino a Firenze; V: fino a Fiorenza.- 
v.3, A, P: di schegge ch’i’ me; V: di schegge ch’i’ mi,.- v.4, A: mentre 
ch’i’ ero a pasc.- v.5, A: ben quel ch’i’ posso recare.- v.6, A: ch’i’ te 
comperi cavelle; V, P: cavelle.- v.7, A: biacca intro in un cart.; P: 
biacca intro ’n un cart.; V: o liscio o biacca dentro un cart. 

Ott. III.- v.2, P: ella si lancia; V: ch’ella si lancia.- v.3, A: girasi come 
ruota.- v.4, A, P, V: man nella scarpetta.- v.5, A, V: quand’ella compie 
el ballo ella se ’nchina (V: s’inchina); P: quando ha compiuto il 
ballo la s’inchina.- v'6, A, P: po’ se rivolge e duo colpi (P: tratti) 
scambietta; V: indietro.- v.7, A, P: e fa le pitt leggiadre; V: ella fa.- 
v.8, P: che niuna, 

Ott. IV.- v.1, P. V: mi chiedi.- v.2, A: n’aopri de; P: di mille.- v.3, A, P, V: 
per la tuo.- v.5, P, V: o pel tuo.- v.6, A: per legarti gli; V: o cintolin 
per legar gli. v.7, A: per ammagghiar; P: o vuo’ per affibbiar.- v.8, 
A, P: una cordella cilestrina; V: una cordella a seta cilestrina. 

Ott. V.- v.1, A: a collo.- v.2, V: un corallin.- v.3, A. P. V: dondol; A: 
recherollo.- v.4, V: piccoli- v.5, A: s’i’ me dovessi tragli; P: ché, s’i’ 
dovessi trargli; V: e s’io dovessi trargli.- v.6, del fuso...e degli; V: 
del fusol.- v.7, A: o s’i’; V: e s’io . . . impegnar.- v.8, A: i’ te l’ar- 
recherd... mie; P, V: i’ te gli arrecherd.. . mie. 
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Ott. VI,- v.3, V: io t’assomiglio.- v.4, V: apparisce.- v.5, V: se’ che acqua. 
Ott. VII.- v.1, V: Io.- v.2, V: ti gaveggia al mio.- v.4, V: e poi gettarle 
tutte in sur un tetto.- v.6, V: che par un diletto.- v.7, V: che s’io 'l.- 


v.8, V: io gliele. 
Ott. VIII.- v.2, V: ti veddi coglier la insalata.- v.-4, V: se n’addette la.- 


v.7, V: mai pid. 

Ott. IX.- v.1, V: tutto il di d’ier t’aspettai al.- v.2, V: indiritta- v.7, V: 
noi ce n’andremo insieme alle. 

Ott. XI.- v.1, P: Quando vai per l’acqua; V: per l’acqua.- v.2, V: un tratto 
venisti.- v.3, P, V: noi... pezzo.- v.4, P: che ne farei; V: che so che 
noi farem.- v.5, V: e cento volte io t’arei.- v.6, P: ’nsieme al paglia’ 
mio; V: insieme e tu e io.- v.7, P: dei venire; V: de’ venir, ché non 
ti spacci.- v.8, V: aval che. 

Ott. XII.- v.1, A: a diacer lungo; P: a giacer lungo; V: a seder lungo.- 
v.2, A: a bioscio su quell’erba; P: a bioscia in su; V: baciandoti in 
su.- v.3, A: e livi stetti; V: e ivi stetti.- v.4, A: valicorno e tuo; P: 
valiconno i tuo’; V: valicorono i castroni.- v.5, A: che fa’ tu entro, che 
non esci fuora; V: fora.- v.6, A: per questi valiconi.- v.7, A: ch’i’ cacci 
le mie bestie nelle tua; P: metterd le mie bestie fra le tua; V: fra 
le tua,- v.8, A: e parremo... dua; P: no’ parrem’uno... dua; V: 


che parremo ... dua. 
MICHELE MESSINA 


Firenze 


1A. Chiari, I. Marchetti, L’autore della Nencia da Barberino, Milano, 
Marzorati, s.a., ma 1948. 

2'V. Rossi, Lamento di wn istriano per la caduta di Costantinopoli, in 
Giornale stor. della Lett. ital., XI, 1888, pag. 303. 

L. Biadene, Bibliografia di rime di J. Sanguinacci, in Giornale stor. 
cit., IX, 1887, pag. 212.—S. Debenedetti, Nuovi studi sulla Giuntina di 
rime antiche, App. B, in Giorn. stor. cit., L, 1907, pag. 333.—G. Volpi, 
Contro il prender moglie, due poesie volgari del quattrocento, in Vita 
Sarda, a. III, 1893, n. 2. G. Volpi, in Bullettino Senese di storia patria, 
VI, 1899, pag. 510 sgg. 

* Con il titolo “Una raccolta di curiosita letterarie del tempo di Lorenzo 
il Magnifico” ne ho pubblicato la tavola nella rivista Aevum, Milano, 1951, 
fasc. 1, pag. 68 sgg. 

*Indico per comodita questo testo con la sigla CN. 

5 Do alle tre redazioni i nomi generalmente accettati e le indico con 
le sigle: A (testo Volpi), P (testo Patetta), V (testo Vulgata). 

*M. Fubini, J tre testi della “Nencia da Barberino” e la questione della 
paternita del poemetto, cap. IV del vol. Studi sulla letteratura del Rinasci- 
mento, Sansoni, Firenze, 1947. 

™Sono: De, vogliateci un po’ dire, mancante della prima ottava nel 
codice; Per menar ben la farina; Viva viva la potenza; Donne, no’ siam 


mulattieri. 























THE OBSTINATE WIFE 


MONG the various stories that from time immemorial. have 
been recounted to dramatize the many-sided nature of woman, 
a prominent place is occupied by those purporting to depict the 
obstinacy of the fair sex. Conspicuous in this category of stories 
is the one to which Baldassarre Castiglione referred in the closing 
lines of Book III, Chapter XXII of his well-known J/ Cortegiano: 
‘*Allor il Frigio, Dove vada ostinazione, certo é, disse, che talor 
si trovano aleune donne che mai non mutariano proposito; come 
quella che non potendo pit dir al marito forbeci, con le mani glie 
ne facea segno.’’ 

The reader who is familiar with Vittorio Cian’s admirable edi- 
tion of Il Cortegiano (Florence, Sansoni, 1894), will probably re- 
member that the distinguished Italian scholar devoted a long note 
to this passage. However, since some of the readers may not be 
acquainted with Cian’s work, and also because his note is partic- 
ularly interesting, I shall cite it in full: 


“Si allude ad una novella, che doveva essere aswai diffusa ai 
tempi del C., al quale difficilmente era ignota la variante che ce 
ne conservd Poggio fiorentino, nella LVIII delle sue Facezie inti- 
tolata: di una donna ostinata a chiamar pidocchioso il marito. La 
riferisco per intero tradotta, perché @ la migliore illustrazione al 
passo del nostro A. ‘Si parlava un giorno dell’ostinazione delle 
donne, che @ tanto grande, da far loro preferire la morte piuttosto 
che cedere. —Una donna dei nostri luoghi, disse uno, che era 
sempre contro al marito, e respingeva rimproverandolo ogni sua 
parola, ostinandosi in cid che avea preso a dire, per essergli sempre 
al di sopra, ebbe un giorno con lui un grave alterco e lo chiamd 
pidocchioso; ed egli, perché ritrattasse la parola, la prese a legnate, 
a calci ed a pugni. E pit gliene dava, pit essa chiamavalo pidoc- 
chioso. Stancatosi finalmente l’uomo di bastonarla, per vincere 
l’ostinazione, la cald per una fune nel pozzo, minacciandola d’an- 
negarla se non avesse cessato di dire quelle parole; e la femmina 
continuava, e anche coll’acqua alla gola, quella parola ripeteva. E 
Y’uomo allora, perché non parlasse pit, la lascid andar git nel 
pozzo, tentando se il pericolo della morte l’avesse guarita dal- 
l’ostinazione. Ma essa che non potea pit parlare, anche quando 
stava per soffocare, non potendo, pitt con la voce, si esprimeva con 
le dita: e alzate le mani al di sopra del capo, e congiungendo le 
unghie dei pollici, finché poté, col gesto schiaccid i pidocchi al- 
l’uomo: perché le donne sogliono colle unghie di quelle dita schiac- 
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ciare quegli animali,’ (Facezie di Poggio fiorentino, 2a. ed. Roma, 
1885, pp. 56-7). Pico Luri di Vassano (Ludovico Passarini) nei 
suoi Modi di dire proverbiali, e motti popolari italiani (Roma, 1875, 
pp. 520-1 519-20] scrive che la maniera proverbiale forbici per 
dire di persona ostinata, @ presa ‘da una novella divulgatissima 
fra le donne di Toscana, in cui si conta che una moglie ostinata 
chiedeva un paio di forbici al marito e seguitd a chiederle, benché 
da lui aspramente battuta e gettata in un pozzo. Da cui, non 
potendo parlare, si valse delle mani cavandole fuor dell’acqua, con 
le dita maggiori allargate a guisa di forbici.” 

Che poi questa di forbici per accennare all’ostinazione in- 
vincibile d’una persona, fosse espressione viva nell’uso popolare 
toscano del sec. XVI, come fors’anche d’oggidi, @ provato da un 
documento che trascelgo fra i molti, pel suo valore storico. Nel 
dicembre del 1511, fra Francesco Gondi, scrivendo da Roma a Giulio 
de’ Medici, gli narrava d’un battibecco avvenuto fra Lorenzo de’ 
Medici e Madonna Alfonsina sua madre, e aggiungeva che inutil- 
mente egli aveva tentato di conciliare i due e di indurre Lorenzo 
a mostrare amore e reverenza alla madre: ‘Predicai senza fructo, 
perché mai si piegd et sempre forbici.’ (V. Giorgetti, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici ecc. in Arch. stor. ital, S. IV, 1883, t. XI, p. 311). Questa 
volta perd l’ostinato era un uomo.”” 


Many years after Vittorio Cian wrote these words, in 1932 to be 
exact, he once again gave his attention to our expression in a note 
which appeared in the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana.’ 
This note was prompted by the fact that Cian found the expression 
‘*pidoechioso’’—illustrated above—in Goldoni’s Le donne gelose 
(III, i). In the same year, Prof. Rudolph Altrocchi wrote a note 
for the Giornale storico titled ‘‘Sempre forbici!’™* and illustrated 
the proverbial phrase further by referring to Francesco Baldovini’s 
Chi la sorte ha nemica usi l’inganno and to its rich notes.* 


Cian was aware of the wide diffusion of the facezia in Italy; 
indeed, -in his ‘‘postilla’’ he states that ‘‘gli esempi vanno dal 
Poggio fiorentino a Pico Luri di Vassano.’’ What, apparently, he 
did not know is that stories similar to those he found in Poggio 
and in Pico Luri di Vassano were also told outside of Italy, and 
that both in Italy and in other parts of Europe the obstinate-wife 
theme had been told with various plots. This was known to Joseph 
Bédier, whose famous Les fabliaux, études de littérature populaire 
et d’histoire littéraire du moyen dge was published one year before 
Cian’s edition of Jl Cortegiano, i.e., in 1893. It is, in faet, with 
the story of the lousy head, La femme au pouilleux, that Bédier 
begins the first chapter of his work ‘‘La question de l’origine et 
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de la propagation des Fabliaux.’’ After quoting the story as re- 
lated to the poet Mistral by an old man, Bédier proceeds to show 
how this story had already been registered in other parts of France 
and of Europe (even in Turkey!), and how, before it was related 
by Poggio, it had been told by the Dominican Etienne de Bourbon, 
and earlier by Jacques de Vitry, who might have brought it back 
from one of his trips to the Holy Land.* 

As for the other variant, i.e., of the forbici, it was also related 


by Jacques de Vitry in this form: 

“Un mari, se promenant avec sa femme le long d’un pré, lui 
dit: ‘Vois comme ce pré a été bien fauché!—Il n’a pas été fauché, 
réplique-t-elle, mai tondu!’ Comme elle ne veut point céder, et 
que, malgré les coups, elle maintient son dire, son mari lui coupe 
la langue; elle, ne pouvant plus parler, imite encore avec ses doigts 
le mouvement des ciseaux qui s’ouvrent et se ferment.” 


But even Jacques de Vitry was not the first to write about the 
‘*pré tondu,’’ for in 1180 Marie de France had related it in verse, 
and her version went back to an Anglo-Saxon text apparently put 
together before the first crusade! 

Our facezia assumed various forms as time went on," and one 
eould easily find himself writing a monograph if he decided to 
trace its analogues down the centuries. I shall therefore end this 
note with the two interesting versions of the story which I found 
in Tommaso Costo’s rare Il Fuggilozw,’ and which prompted me 
to reopen ‘‘la questione delle forbici’’! 


D’una moglie ostinata punita dal marito. Luccio brigantello si 
delettava molto d’andar tagliando borse dovunque bene li veniva, 
e facendo una volta non so che dispetto alla sua donna, l’andd ella 
pubblicando per tutto il vicinato, per la qual cosa egli non ardiva 
pia di comparire infra di loro. Ma una volta, che ’1 Demonio lo 
tentd, venne in deliberazione d’ucciderla, e con quell’ira la prese, 
e legolle una fune alla gola, dicendole poi, chiameraimi pid taglia- 
borse? e minacciavala con un coltello che teneva in mano. Ma 
ella ostinatamente quando non poté pid dire con la bocca, ponendosi 
un dito della man sinistra fra il secondo e ‘1 terzo della destra 
faceva, forbici forbici, ch’era segno di dir tuttavia, tagliaborse 
tagliaborse: tanto che pati d’essere svenata. 

D’un’altra moglie simile. Simile alla detta, e peggiore era 
un’altra, la quale gabbava il marito, e poi per giunta lo ‘ngiuriava 
cornuto, perch’era un pecorone: ma e’ fu pure un di, che venne in 
tanta rabbia, per la maledetta lingua della moglie, che con iscusa 
di menarla a un certo bel giardino a spasso, la mend in un soletario 
luogo in ripa al mare. E quivi giunti la prese per li capelli, et tuf- 
folla in mare in sino alla gola, dipoi interrogandola dicea, che 
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pensiero é@ egli il tuo? Diraimi tu pit cornuto? Ma ella, non per 
questo spaventata, Jisse di si. Talche ve l’attuffd fin rasente la 
bocca. Né per cid la malvagia, et ostinata femina volle anco dir 
di no, anzi quando non poté pit parlare alzd le mani, e facea le 
corna con le dita, e ’1 marito |’affogd, parendoli, che altramente 
non havrebbe fatto nulla, perché Malagevol cosa @ a rimuover 
l’opinione delle femine.” 
CHARLES SPERONI. 


Unwersity of California, Los Angeles. 


* Actually Passarini does not mention this novella at all. Apparently, 
Cian confused what he found in Passarini with what he read in another 
interesting work not mentioned by him in his note, i.e., Sebastiano Paoli’s 
Modi di dire toscani ricercati nella loro origime (Venice, Occhi, 1740), for 
on pp. 237-8 of this book the expression “E tu forbici” is explained ver- 
batim with the novella and statement about Tuscan women, which Cian 
attributed to Passarini. 

? Cf. Cian’s ed, of Il Cortegiano, p. 280, note 39. 

*99 (1932), pp. 190-1 “Postille Castiglionesche.” 

*100 (1932), p. 345. 

5In these notes, reference is made to Varchi’s Ercolano, to Minucci’s 
well-known edition of Lippi’s Malmantile racquistato, to Salvini’s ed. of 
Buonarroti’s La Fiera, to S. Paoli’s Modi di dire toscani, to R. Borghini’s 
comedy La donna costante, and to F. Serdonati’s ms. collection of Flor- 


entine proverbs. 
*Cf. Bédier, op, cit., pp. 20-21. 
‘Quoted from Bédier, op. cit., loc. cit. 
* To show how the story of the “Pré tondu” in which there is a logical 


explanation of the gesture of cutting with shears lost the essential first 
part of the story, thus giving rise to certain peculiar versions, I shall 
quote the explanation given by Francesco Serdonati of the proverbial 
expression Eppur forbice, “Giovanni Conchi spadaio sul Ponte Vecchio 
era huomo allegro, e havea una moglie alquanto scema di cervello, e 
ostinata che sempre se gli contrapponeva a ogni cosa, che volesse fare, 
si che gli era una gran seccaggine, e usaua spesso dire—E pur forbice, 
il perché non possendo rimuoverla da cid fare, la gittd un di in un pelago, 
dove stava per affogare, tuttavia non potendo pronunziare forbice con la 
lingua, faceva l’atto delle forbici con le dita, e benché portasse pericolo 
d’annegare, non volle percid mai ridirsi per lo che passd in proverbio.” 
Vol, 2, fol. 148r of Proverbi Italiani (in the Laurenziana of Florence, Med. 
Pal. Cod. LXII). 

* Venice, Barezzi, & Compagni, 1600, Giornata V, pp. 339-340. 

* Tommaso Costo is not mentioned by Bédier who, however, was 
acquainted with similar variants. For additional references see, besides 
Bédier, Johannes Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst herausggegeben von Johannes 
Bolte. Berlin, H. Stubenrauch, 1924, Nos. 595, 872. See also Stith Thomp- 
son, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, Indiana University Studies, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 6 vols, 1932-1936, vol. 5, sub T 255.1 and T 255.3; and D. P. 
Rotunda, Motif-Inder of the Italian Novella in Prose, Indiana Univ. Pub- 
lications, Folklore Series, No. 2, 1942, sub T.255.3. Cf. also Pitré, Nov. pop. 


toscane (Roma, 1941), vol. 1, pp. 333-34. 

















LETTERS OF ALESSANDRO MANZONI 
TO DOM PEDRO II. 


HE STORY of the pubblication of the EPISTOLARIO of 
Manzoni has not been without frustration. Giovanni Sforza 
made a copy of letters in the possession of the Manzoni family 
preparatory to publishing them. When he published his first 
edition at Pisa in 1875, D’Ovidio gave it a scathing review. Sforza 
republished it with additions, at Milan, Carrara, 1882-83, but was 
halted by Manzoni’s heirs. Later Sforza gave over use of his 
papers to Giuseppe Gallavresi, who with access to the originals of 
the letters plus access to many others, printed CARTEGGIO di 
Alessandro Manzoni, a cura di Giov. Sforza e Gius. Gallavresi, 
Milan, Hoepli, Prima Parte 1803-21 (1912) and Seconda Parte 
1822-31 (1921), representing Vol. IV of OPERE di Aless. Manzoni, 
Edizione Hoepli. There had been already LETTERE INEDITE 
di Aless. Manzoni raccolte e annotate da Ercole Gneecchi, 2nd. ed. 
Milan, L. F. Cogliati, 1900, and CARTEGGIO fra A. Manzoni e 
Ant. Rosmini, a cura di G. Bonola, Milan, 1900. Later we find 
MANZONI INTIMO, Vol. I: Vittoria e Matilde Manzoni. Memorie 
di Vittoria Giorgini-Manzoni and Vol. Il: Un Tesoro di lettere 
inedite dirette alle figlie Vittoria e Matilde e al genero G. B. 
Giorgini, both edited by M. Scherillo and Vol. III: 94 Lettere alla 
moglie Donna Teresa et al., edited by Gius. Gallavresi, all three 
vols., Milan, Hoepli, 1923. Then Ezio Flori, Alessandro Manzoni 
e Teresa Stampa, Milan, Hoepli, 1930. 

The year 1938 saw the establishment of a CENTRO NAZIO- 
NALE DI STUDI MANZONIANT in Manzoni’s Piazza Belgioioso 
palazzo in Milan with a formal opening (Cf. Italica XXV (1948), 
351-2) and the foundation of an organ —ANNALI MANZO- 
NIANI—(1939- (latest vol. V (1949), (Cf. Italica XXVII (1950), 
352) ). One of the last things the great Michele Barbi did was to 
publish in the first volume of the Annali manz., pp. 23-153, a 
‘Piano per un’edizione nazionale delle OPERE di Aless. Manzoni.’ 
The part that concerns us is section IX: ‘Carteggio, Colloqui, 
Memorie Varie,’ op. cit., pp. 128-42).” The next step was the pub- 
lication by Marino Parenti of his Bibliografia delle edizioni a 
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stampa delle lettere di Aless. Manzoni, Milan, Casa del Manzoni, 
1944, which gathers references to the far scattered printings. Here- 
with, through the kindness of my colleague, Professor David James 
of Brown University, who traced the letters of Manzoni to Dom 
Pedro II in the Museu Imperial de Petropolis, Brazil, and of the 
librarian of the Museu, Dr. Aleindo Sodré, who had them photo- 
graphed for me and gave me permission so kindly to publish them, 
I add my small contribution to making the EPISTOLARIO of 
Manzoni a reality. 

Dom Pedro II d’Aleantara, last Emperor of Brazil, was born 
in 1825. In his childhood he was nurtured on languages and poetry. 
In his adolescence he was already reading the Italian classics as 
well as the moderns, such as Manzoni. The publication of Man- 
zoni’s ode Il Cinque Maggio upon the death of Napoleon on the 
island of Saint Helena stirred deeply the literati of Europe and 
the Americans. Manzoni’s fame was richly enhanced. Various 
editions of the poem soon appeared. Lamartine soon adapted the 
ode into French,’ and Goethe promptly translated it into German,° 
and eventually Longfellow, into English, (Cf. Jtalica XVII (1940), 
146). These translations and others; most of them previously pub- 
lished, Carlo Attilio Meschia collected in Ventisette traduzioni in 
varie lingue del ‘‘Cinque Maggio’’ di Aless. Manzoni. Foligno, 
Stabilmento Feliciano Campitelli, 1883. In time Dom Pedro go! 
around to making his translation into Portuguese.‘ His first im- 
pulse was to send Manzoni a decoration as evident from the first 
letter herewith printed. Then, as evidenced, true to his character 
of gentleman and scholar, he wanted an authoritative text from 
which to work. Manzoni eventually supplied it in his own hand- 
writing.” It is in the Petropolis archives. In the accompanying 
letter, Manzoni manifests his apparent leck of knowledge of pirated 
editions and remarks vigorously upon one textual variant. 


As to the three previous occasions of an offer of a decoration 
alluded to in the first letter, quite in keeping with his humble 
christian conduct and his liberal views, Manzoni refused various 
honors from reigning princes of his day. Orazio M. Premoli quotes 
in his Vita di Aless. Manzoni, Parte I1I—La Vecchiaia (1848-73 
Roma, Editrice F.1.U.C., 1926, (La Piccola Raccolta, nos.—(1925), 
14, 18, 19, p. 39, from a recently discovered letter from Archduke 
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Maximilian to the Emperor Franz Joseph on the subject of the 
Emperor’s desire to bestow upon Manzoni a decoration, which 
Manzoni refused, and citing Manzoni: ‘che si sarebbe mostrato 
molto commosso, dichiard che aveva rifiutato ordini gia dal gran- 
duea di Toseana, da Luigi Filippo e dal re di Prussia, e che sovra- 
tutto egli aveva promesso al primo di questi sovrani che non 
avrebbe accettato mai onorificenze.’ However Manzoni did accept 
being made a corresponding member of the Accademia della Crusea 
of Florence by the Arehduke Leopold*® toward whom he was kindly 
disposed, and being created a senator at Turin of the newly 
united Italy.” Alphonse de Lamartine was very friendly with Man- 
zoni, having met him while both were in Florence in 1827; Man- 
zoni having just published the first edition of his J Promessi sposi 
and repaired there ‘to wash his rags in the Arno’ and Lamartine, 
married to his English wife, to be secretary to the French lega- 
tion. Lamartine eared little for the Conte di Carmagnola or 
Adelcht, but was deeply stirred by the Cinque Maggio and appreci- 
ated greatly J Promessi sposi. Despite Manzoni’s cooling to La- 
martine as minister of foreign affairs in France over the events 
of 1848, Lamartine always remained loyal to Manzoni. Manzoni 
thought little of King Louis XVIII and of King Charles X. He 
thought more of King Louis Philippe. Lamartine was probably 
at the bottom of an offer of a decoration from Louis Philippe. 
In a communication to Archduke Leopold of Tuscany, who courted 
Manzoni’s favor, we discover Manzoni’s reaction to the French 
king’s attention as portrayed by Ezio Flori in his Alessandro 
Manzoni e Teresa Stampa, dal carteggio inedito di donna Teresa, 
(Milan, Hoepli, 1930), pp. 135-36: 


—Il Granduca di Toscana ha scritto ad Alessandro una lettera tutta 
amicizia, affetto e venerazione. L’invita a andar a Firenze 
“Venga, gli dice, dove ¢ tanto desiderato e dove é tanto venerata la 
memoria d’una visita ch’Ella fece a questa cittd, non mi rammento le 
precise ultime parole che siano cosi appunto, appunto appuntino, sai? 
Poi gli dice per ultimo:—Mia moglie e i miei figli vogliono esserle 
rammentati, ecc. ecc. e cento altre cose poi dice prima sui FPromessi 
sposi, e poi tocca '’argomento della decor.(azione). Pare, che se 
ha risaputa l’ordonnnce di Luigi Filippo, abbia poi anche saputo che 
Alessandro non aveva accettato, perché non ne sapeva nulla, e che, 
avutone notizia, non ne fece niente come non aveva fatto niente 
ricevendo l’ordine suo di Comm.(endatore). Queste cose in gran 
segreto da te a me; benché t’avverto che Rossari sa tutto, come ogni 
cosa nostra del nome tuo, e nostra del nome M(anzoni).” 
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Manzoni was much admired by Goethe (1832), attached to the 
court of Karl August (1828) in Weimar for over fifty years. 
Goethe, too, fell under the spell cast by the event of Napoleon’s 
death on St. Helena and its epitomizing sublimation in Manzoni’s 
Cinque Maggio. Goethe’s prizing J] Promessi spost knew no bounds. 
Might he not have interceded with his patron Karl August about 
the bestowal of an honor? Then, too, there was the young prince 
Wolkonsky, who while traveling in Italy with his mother, became 
acquainted with Manzoni in Florence.” Perhaps when the new 
EPISTOLARIO is completed or other documents probably now 
housed in the Centro in Milan investigated, there may come to light 
further matter to add in the clearing up of this problem. 

The second letter takes up an old theme and then passes on 
to profess ignorance of modern prose writers. The two middle 
paragraphs can be found in a book by Giovanni Sforza, Epistolario 
di Alessandro Manzoni, Vol. II, Milan, Libreria di Educazione e 
d’Istruzione di Paolo Carrara, 1883, pp. 228-29. As to Manzoni’s 
interest in la lingua, eventually in 1868, he will express his views 
in Dell’unita della lingua italiana ec dei mezzi di diffonderla. Man- 
zoni’s interest in the work of Rosmini had been maintained since 
they had seen much of one another at Lesa in 1849-50. (Cf. CAR- 
TEGGIO MANZONI-ROSMINI). 

The third letter is undated but seems obviously to refer to the 
wars of 1869-71 at home in Italy and in France. 

Once these wars were over, the Twentieth of September had 
become a date in history, the Siege of Paris had ended, Dom Pedro 
with his wife, Teresa Cristina, whose brother had been king of 
Naples, made a voyage to Europe ostensibly for his wife’s health, 
but being the scholar he was, he delighted always in becoming 
personally acquainted with artists and writers as well as with 
statesmen. Before embarking at Brindisi for Egypt, he paid a 
eall on the aged Manzoni in Milan.” Margaret Di Giovanni in 
‘The Italian Friends of Longfellow.’ Jtalica XVII (1940), 145-46, 
refers to Manzoni’s concern over the problem of slavery. Long- 
fellow visited Manzoni in 1869 just after the American Civil War. 
Longfellow’s stature as a representative of a noble nation must 
have been the greater in Manzoni’s eyes. The same must have 
been true of Dom Pedro, for on 28 September, 1871, the Brazilian 
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Parliament had passed the ‘‘free womb’’ law which caused all 
children born of slave parents to be born free men.” The abolition 
of slavery was eventually to be Dom Pedro’s undoing as a monarch. 


The fourth letter confirms Manzoni’s gratitude for Dom Pedro’s 
visit during which he must have been well flattered to hear an 
emperor address to him such words as ‘Son’io che mi onoro di essere 
stato ricevuto da voi; i secoli ricorderanno Alessandro Manzoni 
mentre gli anni avranno fatto perdere la memoria di Dom Pedro 
d’Aleantara.’ 

Having arrived in Egypt and having seen at the very end of 
October the Pyramid of Ghizeh near which three quarters of a 
century earlier, Napoleon had said to his troops, ‘‘Soldiers, forty 
centuries look down upon you,’’ Dom Pedro, already fortified with 
a copy of Manzoni’s ode Jl Cinque Maggio so inspired by the site 
and its redolence of history, began at once to turn the ode into 
Portuguese. He sent from Naples upon his return to Italy, a copy 
of his translation to Manzoni for which Manzoni thanks the Em- 
peror in letter five. 


Manzoni wrote Dom Pedro in mid January 1873 in Brazil (let- 
ter six). Dom Pedro wrote back in mid April of that year in 
Italian : 


Signore: Mia figlia e mio genero parton domani per un viaggio in 
Europa. La bella Italia non sara certamente dimenticata, e proba- 
bilmente la visiteranno in Ottobre, 


Quando saran arrivati a Milano s’affrettaran di comunicarle il 
giorno e l’ora di loro visita a Brusuglio, dove tanto desiano conoscerlo 
e la sua gentilissima famiglia. 


Ho letto con vera gioia che i suoi ottanta se’ anni si son felicemente 
compiuti, e giungo ai voti di vostri amici quei di 


Vostro ben affezionato 


D. Pedro d’Alcantara 
Rio 16 Aprile 1873 


Manzoni died on May twenty-second of that year, never living 
to welcome the royal visitors. Dom Pedro was in 1889 driven into 
exile to Portugal and to Cannes, France, where he died in 1891. 
To the Chateau d’Eu in Normandy, France, property of his 
daughter Isabel’s husband, Prince Louis Gaston d’Orleans were 
sent all his papers. The Chateau is still shared as a residence by 
the present Count of Paris and his wife (the Emperor’s great- 
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granddaughter) and the two great-grandsons (her brothers). The 
papers were mostly transferred back to Petropolis in 1948. 
Lewis Hatt GorpDon 


Brown University. 


Sire, 

La profonda e rispettosa e, oso aggiungere, affettuosa riconoscenza 
destata in me dalla lettera che la Maesta Vostra si degnd d’indirizzarmi, 
e dall’onore da Essa benignamente destinatomi, é@ pur troppo accompagnata 
da un vivo rammarico, poiche l’accettar ques'o onore m’é reso impossibile 
da un motivo, del quale, nella Sua Bonta e Saggezza. sapra valutare la 
forza. Gia sono molt’anni, un Principe, troppo indulgente anch’esso verso 
di me, volie decorarmi d’uno de’ Suoi Ordini; ma una repugnanza invin- 
cibile a ricevere un pregio non meritato mi costrinse, con mio dolore, a 
scusarmene. Nella stessa dispiacentissima necessita mi sono poi trovato 
due altre volte; e in questi casi, a quel primo pur troppo valido motivo 
si sarebbe aggiunto, sea ce ne fosse stato bisogno, il doveroso riguardo a 
chi aveva gia avuta verso di me una tal degnazione. Queste ragioni e 
l’esperimentata Bonta della Maesta Vosira mi fanno ardito a esprimere 
la fiducia di non esser privato d’un’ Augusta Benevolenza, alla quale 
so bene di non avere altro titolo, che l’altissimo prezzo in cui la tengo. 
Non potendo serbare presso di me il Diploma che n’era un _ troppo 
splendido attestato, e non parendomi conveniente il rimetterlo di mia 
volonta in altre mani, per quanto degne e rispetiabili, oso pregare la 
Maesta Vostra di farmi conoscere i Suoi ordini, nella maniera che sara 
di Suo piacere. 

Non so anche come esprimerLe la mia riconoscenza, mista pur troppo 
d’orgoglio, per l’attenzione che S’é degnata di dare ad alcuni miei poveri 
versi. I] cenno gentile che mi da d’averli conosciuti fino dalla tenera 
eta, mi spiega in parte un tale eccesso d’indulgenza, Anch’io, vecchio 
come sono, conservo per de’ versi che furono quasi la mia prima lettura, 
o almeno il mio primo studio letterario, una simpatia invincibile, 
quantunque sia costretto di confessare a me medesimo, che il pubblico 
non ha avuto torto di lasciarli andare in dimenticanza. Dopo nella 
stessa maniera la fortuna toccata a’ miei mantenere al loro autore un 
piccolo, ma sempre glorioso posto nella graziosa memoria di Vostra Maesta, 

Sono poi mortificatissimo di non poter darLe le spiegazioni che ha 
la somma Bonta di desiderare, e mi fa l’onore di chiedermi, intorno a 
quasi tutte le lezioni differenti d’alcuni versi dell’ode di cui ha voluto 
gradire con tanta degnazione una mia copia. Le due edizioni di cui 
mi fa cenno, io non le ho mai viste, e non potrei procurarmele, avendo 
io medesimo fatta istanza perché non fosse permessa l’entrata all’edizioni 
straniere de’ miei scritti. La sola variante che mi sia nota, @ quella 
del Ferve sostituito al Serve. E, per non mancare all’usanza de’ poeti, 
difenderd arditamente la mia lezione, e per il merito dell’antitesi, ac- 
rennata dalla Maesta Vostra, e perché il sentimento che sarebbe espresso 
dal Ferve é gia toccato implicitamente nelle parole ansia e indocile, del 
verso precedente. Avrei di che vergognarmi di trattenere Vostra Maesta 
di tali miserie, se il pensare che ubbidisco in cid a un Benigno Comando, 
non me ne facesse in vece una tentazione di superbia. 
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Devo finalmente presentare alla Maesta Vostra le mie umili scuse per 
non avere, com’era mio felice dovere, e mio vivo desiderio, risposto prima 
d’ora alla preziosa Sua Lettera. Una malattia non pericolosa, ma ostinata 
e un lungo malessere che la segui, ne furono la cagione. E in ultimo oso 
esprimere di novo la speranza e la preghiera, che i miei mancamenti, 
certo involontari, non rendano disgraditi alla Maesta Vostra i sentimenti 
del profondo e riconoscente ossequio, col quale ho l’onore di dirmi, 

Dell’Imperiale Maesta Vostra, 

umilissimo devotissimo e ubbidientissimo servitore 
Alessandro Manzoni 
Milano, 15 aprile 1853" 


Sire, 

Non trovo parole bastanti per esprimere alla Maest&a Vostra la mia 
umile e viva riconoscenza per l’ingegnosa bonta, con la quale ha voluto 
mantenermi come un prezioso dono cid che m’aveva destinato come una 
pubblica onorificenza. E oso aggiungere che il sentimento prodotto in 
me da Codesta Augusta Bonta, m’é tanto pili caro, in quanto non posso 
temere che veruna compiacenza d’orgoglio in faccia al mondo ne usurpi, 
anche mio malgrado, una parte. 

Poiché dev’esser lento di fare il contrabbando a sé medesimo, non 
mancherd di procurarmi le due edizioni che la Maesta Vostra m’ha fatto 
l’onore d’indicarmi, e mi fard anche coraggio a dire il mio parere (per 
quanto sia possibile di farlo imparzialmente in causa propria) sulle varie 
lezioni alle quali S’é degnata di fare attenzione. 

A rischio di parer barbaro nel mio paese, la verita m’obbliga a con- 
fessare la somma scarsita delle mie cognizioni in fatto di prosatori 
moderni italiani. Ma devo confessar di pill, che, quand’anche ne avessi 
una cognizione pienissima, non saprei da che parte rifarmi per indicare 
una scelta. Perché, prescindendo anche dalla giustissima diffidenza che 
avrei del mio giudizio, come fondarne uno intorno agli scrittori, princi- 
palmente di prosa, d’una ragione, dove é in questione la lingua medesima, 
e lo é fino dal momento che comparve nel mondo come lingua letteraria? 
Nondimeno, per non lasciare affatto ineseguito un ordine, oso dire, caro 
non meno che venerato, m’avventurerd a nominare, non tanto come 
scrittore, quanto come autore, uno solo, l’abate Antonio Rosmini.* Non 
mi maraviglierei che questo nome fosse quasi sconosciuto costi, ziacché, 
e in Europa e in quest’Italia medesima, @ ben lontano ancora (1l’indul- 
genza di Vostra Maesta mi rende ardito a sentenziare) da quella 
celebrita che gli & dovuta, e che non gli pud mancare dal tempo. I venti 
volumi che l’abate Rosmini ha pubblicati finora, contengono, la pit parte, 
de’ trattati filosofici, ognuno de’ quali pud riguardarsi come compito, 
rispetto alla sua materia speciale, ideologia, logica, metafisica, psicologia, 
morale propriamente detta, diritto, politica; ma che sono altrettante 
parti d’un sistema universale di filosofia. Ne mancano ancora alcune, e 
le pitt elevate, l’ontologia, la cosmologia e la teologia naturale: le quali, 
rendendo di tanto pitti vasta la materia, devono anche compirne l'unita. E 
ardisco dire che l’opere gia pubblicate bastano a far presagire un tale 
effetto; giacché la perfetta e continua consentaneité che regna tra di 
esse, e anche tra le meno affini in apparenza, non potrebbe venire da 
altro che dall’unita e dalla verita d’un primo e universale concetto. 

M’accorgo di dover rinnovare le mie scuse per un sentenziare cosi 
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franco, del quale perd é cagione in parte la brevita impostami dal riguardo 
di non abusare dell’indulgenza di Vostra Maest&éa con una loquacita 
indiscreta. Ma se la Maesta Vostra conosce, come desidero, l’opere di 
cui mi sono presa la liberta di parlarLe, o se la mia debolissima voce 
fa l’ufizio, che sarebbe spettato alla fama, d’invogliarLa a conoscerle, 
confido d’essere assolto. 
Mi vergogno di dovere anche questa volta aggiungere delle scuse per 
il ritardo, del quale Vostra Maesta conosce e ha la bonta di compatire la 
cagione. Cid che posso dire con sicurezza é che nulla @ pitt vivace e pill 
pronto del mio desiderio d’attestare, quando posso e come posso, alla 
Maesta Vostra la mia riconoscenza per una Bonta non meritata, ma 
profondamente sentita, e la mia ammirazione per le virti che illustrano 
il trono dove la Provvidenza l’ha collocata. Cosi voglia il Signore 
accordare ad esse anche quella ricompensa temporale, che @ la sola 
desiderabile davvero, cioé il bene di molti. E cosi voglia anche ascoltare 
i poveri, ma ardenti e sinceri voti, che unisco a quelli di tanti, per ogni 
pit vera prosperita della Maesta Vostra, e della Sua Augusta Famiglia. 
Dell’Imperiale Maesta Vostra 
L’umilissimo e ossequiosissimo 
Servitere 
Milano, 14 giugno 1854” Alessandro Manzoni 


Sire, 

La certezza apportatami dall’ottimo Padre Caccia, che il mio povero 
nome é ancora vivo nell’indulgente memoria della Maesta Vostra, é stata 
per me una di quelle consolazioni che hanno la forza di rianimare anche 
una estrema vecchiezza. L’onore che mi viene da una cosi Augusta 
benevolenza non tiene che un secondo luogo in questa consolazione, a 
fronte del valore della benevolenza medesima; e pili che al Monarca, 
godo di dovere una viva e devota gratitudine all’Uomo, che, in qualunque 
condizione fosse stato collocato dalla Provvidenza, avrebbe, con |’esimie 
doti dell’ingegno e del core, fatto nascere ne’ suoi conoscenti il desiderio 
che esse potessero venire impiegate in benefizio di molti. Ora, con gran 
ragione, si benedice questa Provvidenza, dell’aver dato alla Maesta 
Vostra il mezzo d’impiegarle in benefizio di moltissimi, preservando una 
vastissima regione dai sanguinosi e sterili conflitti che hanno desolati 
tanti altri stati di codesta parte del mondo, e preparando ad essa una 
crescente prosperita e un’ uguale giustizia a tutti i suoi abitanti. 

E se, dietro a cosi gran cose, non @ una presunzione ridicola il far 
menzione di me, posso anch’io benedire gli umili scritti, ne’ quali la 
Maesta Vostra ha saputo discernere, e S’é degnata ricompensare, col Suo 
alto e benevole suffragio, delle rette intenzioni. 

Voglia la Maest& Vostra accogliere con uma uguale degnazione, le 
proteste del profondo e riconoscente ossequio, con cui ho Il’onore di 


professarmeLe 
Umilissimo devotissimo servitore 


Alessandro Manzoni. 


Sire, 
La gioia da me tanto desiderata e cosi poco sperata, di potere, a viva 
vece esprimere alla Maest& Vostra i sensi d’una antica e riconoscente 
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devozione, mi sarebbe guasta in parte dal trovarmi impedito da abituali 
(sic!) affezione di nervi dal prevenire il disegno inspiratoLe da una 
troppo indulgente degnazione e dal pensare che a questa vada aggiunto 
anche un Suo incomodo; se l’eccesso medesimo di essa non facesse, per 
compenso, prevalere nell’animo mio il giocondo sentimento d’una ancor 
pit viva e pit umile riconoscenza. 

Ho intanto l’alto onore di potermi dire, col pit profondo e, oso 
aggiungere affettuoso ossequio 

Dell’Imperiale Maesta Vostra, 


Brusuglio, il 16 ottobre 1871, 
L’umilissimo e devotissimo servitore 
Alessandro Manzoni 


A Sua Maesta L’Imperatore Don Pedro II°; 
con la rinnovata espressione del pitt profondo ossequio, e della pil viva 
e umile riconoscenza, 

Brusuglio 19 Ottobre 1871, 
fausto giorno onomastico, Alessandro Manzoni 


Sire, 

Devo, prima di tutto supplicare la Maesta Vostra d’accettare le mie 
umili scuse di questo cosi tardo rispondere alla benigna e venerata 
lettera che mi fece l’onore di scrivermi da Napoli. Essa mi pervenne 
quando, gia fatti i bauli e. ner dir cosi, con un piede in carrozza, non 
m’era possibile l’ubbidire sul momento all’ordine tanto onorevole per 
me, espresso in quella. Arrivato a Milano, le giornate nuvolose vennero 
a frapporre un novo ritardo, Posso finalmente trasmettere alla Maesta 
Vostra, in ubbidienza a quell’indulgentissimo desiderio, le fotografie che 
sarebbe stata presunzione l’offrirLe di mio proprio impulso. E se qual- 
cosa poteva aggiungere un novo valore a un tal desiderio, era l’esserne 
partecipe l’Augusta e Ottima Imperatrice, a Cui questo di da un titolo 
prezioso di far prevenire la viva e profonda riconoscenza mia e della 
famiglia del mio figliole primogenito, associata con me a un tanto onore. 

Vorrei poter rendere alla Maesta Vostra grazie adequate alla degna- 
zione di fare e di comunicarmi la traduzione dell’ode “II cinque maggio.” 
La consanguinita delle due lingue supplisce alla mia ignoranza della 
porteghese, almeno quanto basta per farmi scorgere in cedesto nobile 
lavoro, non solo la fedelt&é necessaria, qualunque sia l’originale, ma una 
facile spontaneita. 

Fu, in questo frattempo, e per me e per la mia famiglia fortunata 
par'@cipe della bont&a della Maesta Vostra, una gioia quotidiana il 
segu.re col pensiero e col core, il Suo viaggio in Italia, e veder riceno- 
sciute e ammirate per tutto le doti dell’ingegno e dell’animo Suo, e 
manifestata, a ogni passo, la simpatia tra due oggetti della nostra vene- 
razione e del nostro affetto, la patria e un tal Amico di essa. 

Si degni la Maesta Vostra d’accogliere, unitamente a questi sentimenti, 
il profondo e oso aggiungere, cordiale ossequio, con cui ho l’onore di 
rassegnarmeLe. 


Milano 15 dicembre 1871, 
Umilissimo, devotissimo servitore 


Alessandro Manzoni. 
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Sire, 

Ricevetti ieri, unitamente al magnifico dono della Maesta Vostra, la 
lettera, in cui, tempo fa, ebbe la somma benignita d’annunziarmelo, con 
caratteri della Sua augusta mano. 

Come potrei trovare de’ termini adequati a esprimerLe l’aumento 
d’un’umile riconoscenza, gia antica e sempre viva nell’animo mio? Vostra 
Maesta, come dimentica dell’alto onore che deve fare una tanta degnazione, 
usa il linguaggio d’un privato, parla al core, e rammenta quelli che furono 
alti onori, come memorie di puro affetto. Questo mi fa ardito, e quasi 
m’impone di corrisponderLe nel modo che Le é pit accetto, e di offrirLe 
semplicemente i miei ringraziamenti, e quelli della parte di mia fa- 
miglia, che fu felicitata dalla Sua presenza e d’offrirLe i nostri auguri 
per la lunga durata d’una prosperita, che @ insieme quella d’un popolo 
fortunato. E unendo a questi i pit rispettosi e sinceri voti per l’Imperiale 
Famiglia, passo a protestarmi, col pili profondo e oso aggiungere 


cordiale ossequio, 
Della Maesta Vostra, 


L’umilissimo e devotissimo servitore 
Alessandro Manzoni 


Milano 15 gennaio 1873 


*M. Barbi e F. Ghisalberti, ‘Ancora per il Carteggio Manzoniano,’ in 
Annali Manzoniani, IV (1943), 196-97, no. 2. Cf. M. Barbi, loc. cit., (Ann. 
Manz., III, 39). 

?Cesare De Lollis, ‘Il “Cinque Maggio” del Lamartine,’ in his Saggi 
critici di Letteratura francese, Bari, 1920. 

*Der fiinfte Mai. Ode auf Napoleons Tod. In der Italienischen 
Urschrift nebst Uebersetzungen von Goethe, Fouque, Giesebrecht, Ribbeck, 
Zeune, Berlin, 1828. 

* Professor Joseph G. Fucilla has very kindly called my attention to 
a booklet: Cinco de Maio—Ode Heroica de Alexandre Manzoni e tres 
versoes em portuguez (por D. Pedro II, J. Ramos Coeiho, F. A. Warn- 
hagen), Rio de Janeiro, Typ. Moreira Maximino & C., 1885; and Professor 
David James has informed me of an edition in Poesias Completas de 
Pedro II com un Prefacio de Madeiros e Albuquerque, Rio de Janeiro, 
Editora Guanabara, 1932, pp. 42- 47. A copy of this letter is in the Library 
of Congress, Hispanic Foundation, call no.: PQ 9697-P 344-1932. Again 
through the kindness of Professor Fucilla, I have on loan a brochure 
by Professor Giuseppe Carlo Rossi of the University of Coimbra entitled: 
A poesta épica italiana do século XVI na literatura portuguesa, Lisbon, 
1944, wherein on p. 89, n. 1, I find the translation of the ode into Portu- 
guese by R. Coelho mentioned. For general interest see: G. C. Rossi, 
‘Il Manzoni e il Pellico nel Portogallo e nel Brasile,’ in Convivium, XIII 
(1941), 535-53. (Review in Ann. Manz., V (1949), 389-90). 

5’ When the Empress Eugénie wrote to Manzoni for an autograph, 
mindful of Napoleon the Third’s intervention in Italy in 1859, he sent 
a copy of Jl Cinque Maggio in his own hand. (Orazio M. Premoli, Vita 
di Aless. Manzoni, Parte III—La Vecchiaia (1848-73), Rome, Editrice 
F.I.U.C., 1926, p. 62 (La Piccola Raccolta). A succinct bibliography on 
the Cinque Maggio is in Guido Mazzoni, L’Ottocento, 3rd ed., Milan, Fr. 
Vallardi, 1938, Parte Prima, p. 324. (Storia Letteraria d'Italia). 
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O. Premoli, Vita di A.M., Parte II—L’Etd Matura, 2° Periodo (1827- 
48), p. 35—(11 dic. 1827) and Sforza-Gallavresi, Carteggio, Parte 2*— 
1822-31, pp. 370-71, Lettera no. 497—(12 dic, 1827). 

* Sforza-Gallavresi, Carteggio, Parte 2*—1822-31, pp. 451-53, Lettera 
no. 554—(19 nov. 1828). 

*O. Premoli, Vita di A.M., Parte III—La Vecchiaia (1848-73), p. 58— 
(7 giugno 1860) and M. Scherillo, M. intimo, III. p. 188. 

* Urbain Mengin, L’Italie des romantiques, Paris, Plon, 1902, pp. 61-99, 
and Urbain Mengin, ‘Lamartine et Manzoni, leurs relations amicales et 
leurs opinions politiques,’ in Mélanges de philologie, @Whistoire et de 
littérature offerts a@ Henri Hauvette, Paris, Les Presses Francaises, 1934, 
pp. 623-34. Léon Séché, Les Amitiés de Lamartine, Paris, 1911. 

Mengin, op. cit., p. 622. 

Mengin, op. cit,, pp. 622-23. 

Michele Barbi, ‘J Promessi sposi e la critica,’ in Annali Manzoniani, 
III (1942), 39. Léon Séché, Lamartine en 1816 a@ 1830, Paris, 1905, p. 147. 
Giovanni Sforza e Giuseppe Gallavresi, Carteggio di Alessandro Manzoni, 
Milano, Hoepli, 1912, (Opere di Alessandro Manzoni, Vol. IV), I, p. 58, 
n. to no. 259a (p. 531, n. 1). Carteggio, II, no, 485. 

Mengin, p. 628-31. 

Carteggio, Il, p. 634, no. 653 and n. 1. 

Mengin points out, op, cit., p. 634: ‘Ni la correspondance de Lamartine, 
ni celle de Manzoni n’ont encore été publiées tout entiéres, mais il est 
peu probable que l’on découvre de nouvelles lettres dans lesquelles ils 
auraient aprés 1848 renoué leurs relations amicales’”’ This defect has 
been remedied to a degree. Professor Maurice Levaillant of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure at Paris has brought out Lamartine’s Correspondance 
générale de 1830 d@ 1848, Genéve, Librairie Droz and Lille, Librairie 
Giord, Vol. I, 1830-1833, (1943); Vol. II, 1830-1848, (1948), (reviewed by 
Sidney D. Braun in French Review, XXIII (1950), 513-15. To this add: 
H. Guillemin, ‘Lettres inédites de Lamartine,’ in Les Lettres Romanes, 
IV. 1(ler fév., 1950), 31-47 (1823-1849). These afford nothing new as 
surmised by Mengin, Annali Manzoniani, III (1942), 39, n. 4 and Car- 
teggio, II, passim. 

%M. Barbi e F. Ghisalberti, ‘Ancora per il Carteggio Manzoniano,’ in 
Annali Manzoniani, IV (1943), 196-97, no. 2. Cf. M. Barbi, Ann. Manz., 
III, 39. 

"Pedro Calmon, 0 Rei Filosofo, d. Pedro II, Rio de Janeiro, Com- 
panhia Editora Nacional, 1938, p. 247. A comment on the friendship of 
Dom Pedro for Manzoni is in: Georges Raeders, Pedro II, e os Sdbios 
francéses, Rio de Janeiro, Atlantic editora, 1944, pp. 16-17, and n. 2. 
(Prof. D. James possesses a copy of this) and a sonnet by G. B. Lantana 
of Venice: Don Pedro ed Aless. Manzoni is mentioned in Carteggio, 
.& & &. 2 

Georges Raeders, D. Pedro II e 0 conde de Gobineau, correspondencia 
inédita, Sao Paulo, Edicoes da Companhia Editora Nacional, 1938 in the 
series Brasiliana, Bibliotheca Pedagogica Brasileira, Serie 5*, Vol. 109., 
pp. 60 and 402 (Letter dated Alexandria, 28 Oct. 1871). The only copy 
I know to be in the U.S.A. is in the possession of my colleague Prof. 
David James to whom I owe thanks for these two above notes. 

” Anpriso Fialho, ‘Biographical Sketch of Don Pedro II, Emperor of 
Brazil,’ (transl. M. A. Henry), in Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
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of the Smithsonian Institution showing the operations, expenditures, and 
condition of the Institution for the year 1876, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1877, (pp. 173-204), p. 191. 

*% These letters bear in order the following archive numbers: 1:—5892, 
15-4-53 (gia D 5897 N 119). 2:—5980, 14-6-54 (gid D 5945 N 190). 3:— 
7443, 16-10-71 (gia D 7401). 4:—7634 (gid D 7501 N 166). 5:—7443 
(gia D 7401), 6:—D 7401, 15-12-71. 7:—7603, 15-1-73 (gia D 7560 N 166). 

Of these archives the great-grandson of Don Pedro, Don Joao de 
Orléans e Braganca, has made a large two volume printed catalogue. 
Prof. James informs me there exists no copy in the U.S.A. He consulted 
it at the Museu Imperial at Petropolis, Brazil, 

“For Manzoni’s relations with Rosmini of whom he saw much at 
Lesa in 1849-50, cf. G. Bonola, Carteggio fra A. Manzoni, e Antonio 
Rosmini, Milano, 1900. 

* This letter is alluded to by Professor Mary Wilhelmine Williams in 
Dom Pedro the Magnanimous second emperor of Brazil, Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1937, p. 161 and n. 37. It may be in 
Dr. José Antonio de Azevedo Castro, Contribuicoes para 4 Biographia de 
D. Pedro II, pt. 1., p. 581, which I have not been able to locate in the 
U.S.A. On Dom Pedro’s delight with Venice and Florence ef. letter to 
Gobineau in Nogueira da Gama, Minhas memorias. Viagem de D. Pedro II 
a Europa em 1871, p. 184. 

For biographical details in general see the M. W. Williams book and 
the article in the Smithsonian Report cited above. 
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ANOTHER NOTE ON “GORGIA TOSCANA” 


HE time-honored dispute on the origin of the aspirate inter- 

vocalic oeclusives of Tuscan has recently been revived in this 
journal.’ The purpose of this short article is not to prolong dis- 
cussion on a debatable point, but to inject a new point of view 
which has hitherto been neglected in the controversy, namely that 
of historic structuralism. 

Prof. Hall in his article points out that ‘‘ ‘gorgia toscana’. . 
is a phenomenon of phonetic, not phonemie significance, since the 
sound [x] or [h] between vowels is in complementary distribution 
with the sound [k] elsewhere and belongs to the same phoneme.’” 
While this is of course true from the synchronie point of view, 
we feel nevertheless that the exclusion of the phonemic aspects bars 
the understanding of the historical problem involved in the devel- 
opment of the ‘‘gorgia toscana.’’ 

The development of ‘‘gorgia toseana’’ occurs in intervocalic 
position only and should thus be considered in the light of the 
development of the Latin intervocalic occlusives generally speaking. 
It is in the nature of the structural approach that the ramifica- 
tions of the problem lead far indeed, and that we shall be forced 
to make some important points quite sketchily. 

Under the influence of the stress accent of Vulgar Latin the 
intervocalic plosives of Latin tended to undergo a weakening in 
the Late Latin period. The form which this weakening took, how- 
ever, was determined, and as we shall point out presently, some- 
times resisted by the phonemic consonantal structure of Latin. 

Structurally the Latin of the Roman Empire was divided into 
two types of consonantal structures: one which was ‘‘rectangular,’’ 
this means a structure which possessed four series of consonants 
(opposition of plosive versus fricative in the voiced as well as in 
the unvoiced consonants) ; the other type of structure was ‘‘tri- 
angular’’ and possessed only three series of consonants (no dis- 
tinction between plosive and fricative in the voiced consonants). 
The characteristic feature which determined the triangular struc- 
ture was the fusion of Latin 6 and v (< consonantal u) into one 
phoneme. Since b and v were generally confused in intervocalic 
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position the essential characteristic of the triangular structure in 
Latin was the confusion of b and v in initial and post-consonantal 
position. Inscriptional evidence shows that this confusion was 
especially frequent in Sicily, Sardinia and the South Italian area.’ 
This, incidentally, is also the Romance area which has preserved the 
triangular structure—this means again no phonemic contrast be- 
tween voiced plosives and voiced fricatives—up to the present day. 

It seems likely, however, that at one time a triangular structure 
existed also in the Central Italian area. Confusion of initial and 
post-consonantal b and v into one phoneme appears attested by 
the orthographic confusion of b and v in these positions in 8th 
Century Late Latin documents from the Tuscan area: bel, si bin- 
deres aut dunares bolueritis (Doe. 61, year 738, from Chiusi) ; 
inter novis vono animo convine (Doe. 92, 746, Chiusi) ; bona bo- 
luntatem (Doe. 55, 736, Toseanella) ; parbulo (Doe. 174, 763, Chi- 
usi) ; salbatoris (Doc. 71, 739, Toseanella) ; ete.* 

The faci that the triangular structure extended into Tuscany 
was essential for the formation of ‘‘gorgia toseana.’’ The tri- 
angular structure reacted differently to the weakening of inter- 
voealie occlusives than the rectangular. The areas of rectangular 
structure responded to the weakening of the intervocalie occlusives 
by the simplification of the geminate, the voicing of the unvoiced, 
and the spirantization of the voiced plosive. The phonemic contrast 
of voiced to unvoiced plosive was replaced by the phonemic contrast 
of voiced plosive to voiced frieative. It was this latter type of 
contrast which was not tolerated in the triangular structure. Thus 
South Italian, for instance, spirantized the voiced plosive, but pre- 
served geminates and unvoiced plosives. 

In the Tusean area also, since it belonged to the area of tri- 
angular structure, the West Romance sound shift with its creation 
of voiced plosive versus voiced fricative contrast could not take 
place. At the same time, however, it seems that the contrast of 
geminate to single was at one time at least in serious danger in the 
Tusean area. Evidence for this can be found in the fact that Late 
Latin documents from this area attest considerable numbers of 
so-called gemination and simplification.” The only explanation for 
this phenomenon is that the scribes of that period did not feel the 
phonemic contrast of double versus single. This same situation is 
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still reflected in some of the modern dialects in which simplification 
and gemination of Latin intervocalic consonants frequently appear 
quite indiscriminately.” Finally, one should keep in mind that the 
Tuscan area introduced at one time phonemic vowel quantity and 
distinguished a long (free) from a short (checked) vowel, a fact 
that is again attested by the diphthongization of ¢ and 6 in the 
free position alone. The appearance of phonemic vowel quantity, 
however — apparently as a result of Germanic superstratum — is 
everywhere else in the Romance world linked with the simplifica- 
tion of the geminate. Schematically speaking, the phonemic vowel 
quantity replaced a contrast alla:ala by a contrast dla:dla. It is 
only reasonable to assume that the situation in Tuscany was the 
same. If Tusean today has again geminates, it seems most likely 
that they were reintroduced probably from the dialects south of 
Tuseany, where the phonemic contrast of double versus single had 
always been preserved, and where phonemic vowel quantity never 
developed. Historically speaking, at any rate, it seems likely that 
the Tuscan geminates developed as an allophonie effect caused by 
the preceding short vowel. The phonemic feature, however, was the 
vowel length. 


Onee we understand the two facts that (1) Tuscany was in 
the area of triangular structure and (2) that the contrast of 
double :single was at one time effaced or at least in danger of ef- 
facement in the Tusean area, the reason for ‘‘gorgia toscana’’ 
becomes clear. With the simplification of the double, the single 
unvoiced had to give way. But this could not happen as it did in 
France, Spain and Northern Italy, i.e. by simply voicing, which 
would in its turn have brought about the spirantization of the 
voiced plosive. In this dilemma the single unvoiced plosive found 
a different solution, namely aspiration or spirantization. 

How does this explanation fall in line with the theory of the 
Etruscan substratum? While this structural explanation does not 
have to take recourse to the substratum theory, it can be reconciled 
with it and as a matter of fact strengthen it to a considerable 
degree. The most decisive argument advanced against the sub- 
stratum theory up to the present has evidently been the following: 
the Etruscan aspirates or fricatives are apparently not bound to 
any particular position. The ‘‘gorgia tosecana’’ is definitely re- 
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stricted to the intervocalic position. But why should the substratum 
influence have been at work in intervocalic position alone?’ A 
possible answer to this seems to be the following: the Etruscan 
speakers acquiring Latin most probably gave an aspirate pronunci- 
ation to the Latin unvoiced plosive, but this aspiration was, like 
any foreign accent, an incidental phonetic mode of articulation. 
It did not in any way of course, change the structure of the Latin 
they acquired. However, when the system of the language was 
put to the task to replace the simple intervocalic plosive, then this 
incidental phonetic feature of aspiration became upgraded to 
phonemic status in intervoealic position, and in intervocalie posi- 
tion alone. The aspiration having been upgraded to phonemic 
status in intervocalic position, it was thus preserved in that position 
while it got lost in the others. 


As soon as Tuscan reacquired its geminates and was absorbed 
into the area of rectangular structure, the aspiration of the plosives 
lost its phonemic significance, and thus it seems that today the 
aspirate pronunciation of the intervocalic unvoiced plosive is re- 
gressing. This and not continucus spreading seems to be indicated 
by the maps presented in Prof. Hall’s article." 

Ropert L. Pouirzer. 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


1 Robert A. Hall, Jr., “A Note on ‘Gorgia Toscana,’” IJtalica XXVI 
(1949), 64-71; Clemente Merlo, “Gorgia Toscana e Sostrato Etrusco,” 
Italica XXVII (1950), 253-255. 

*R. A. Hall, loc. cit., p. 65. 

*E. Parodi, “Il Passaggio di v- in b- e di certe perturbazioni delle 
legge fonetiche nel latino volgare,” Romania XXVII (1898), 177-240; A. 
Terracini, “Di che cosa fanno la storia gli storici del linguaggio?”, AGI 
XXVII (1935), 133-135, and “Storia dei tipi benio e Nerba nel latino vol- 
gare,” AGI XXVIII (1936), 1-31, 134-150. 

‘Examples quoted from the Codice diplomatico longobardo. (Luigi 
Schiaparelli, editor), Vol. I, II, Rome 1929, 1932. 

‘Frieda N. Politzer in an as yet unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Dialectal Features in Eighth Century Vulgar Latin Documents of Italy, 
accepted by Columbia University in 1949, lists 28 instances of simplifica- 
tion and 39 instances of gemination in 8th century Late Latin documents 
from the general area of Siena, Pisa and Lucca. 

*See M. A. Pei, The Italian Language (New York, 1941), p. 160, for 
simplification and gemination in the dialects of Lucca and Pistoia. 
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’ For this argument, see for example, G. Rohlfs, Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen, CLXI (1932), 319. 

*If the phenomenon was still spreading, why should there be an island 
of aspirated pronunciation of p in the region of Apuania, completely cut 
off from the rest of the region of aspirated pronunciation of pf It does 
not seem logical that a spreading phenomenon would jump over a wide 
area, however, if the phenomenon were regressing, it is quite possible that 
an island could be cut off. As far as Prof. Merlo’s general criticism of 
the data of the AIS is concerned, I feel, of course, in no way competent 
to judge. 








CLASSICISMO E DECADENTISMO AL TEATRO 
GRECO DI SIRACUSA 


E RECITE elassiche al teatro greco di Siracusa, in Sicilia, dove 
l’anno passato sono stati rappresentati ‘‘I Persiani’’ di Eschilo 
e ‘‘Le Baceanti’’ di Euripide, hanno fatto sorgere nella nostra mente 
aleune domande. Con quale disposizione d’animo il pubblico si reca 
oggi ad ascoltare le tragedie di Eschilo, di Sofocle, di Euripide? 
Quali sono le sensazioni che ne ritrae? Quali sono i sentimenti che 
suscita la rappresentazione? Ogni volta che ci rechiamo alle recite 
siracusane, che |’Istituto del Dramma Antico allestisce ogni due 
anni, ci sforziamo di tornare indietro con la fantasia per preparare 
!’animo allo intendimento di quelle opere scritte oltre due mila 
anni orsono, e rinfreschiamo le nostre conoscenze di letteratura, 
di storia e di mitologia greca. Poi assistiamo religiosamente alla 
rappresentazione e ci lasciamo sedurre dallo scenario, dalle musiche, 
dalle danze, dai versi. Tuttavia un piccolo demone ci affligge la 
mente, e ritorna sempre anche se tentiamo di allontanarlo. Si dice 
che tutto é stato riprodotto come era un tempo, e le cronache par- 
lano dell’ampia cavea e delle pietre che sono quelle stesse di un 
tempo, della natura verdeggiante e del frusciare del vento in sul 
tramonto, del mare azzurro che si confonde col cielo laggit al- 
l’orizzonte, del pathos, del fato e di tante altre cose bellissime che 
sono di ieri, di oggi e di sempre. Ci illudiamo, perd, di avere 
dimenticato che ci siamo recati a Siracusa in macchina o in treno 
rapido, che nessuno degli spettatori portava peplo e ecalzari, che 
si udiva di tanto in tanto il rombo di un motore o il fischio di un 
vapore, che la musica ha del nuovo e anche la recitazione e le 
seene hanno del nuovo, che conosciamo ormai il veleno dell’argo- 
mento dei fatti narrati, e che, soprattutto, noi non siamo gli stessi 
uomini di due mila anni fa. C’é la poesia, si dice, c’é la divina 
immortale poesia che é sempre uguale, e le tragedie greche sono 
opere di alta poesia. E verissimo: a Siracusa e’é poesia nella 
tragedia e nella natura, ma l’uomo del nostro secolo deve neces- 
sariamente rinnovare quella poesia dentro di sé e farla sua. 
Sono molti coloro i quali non rieseono a gustare quella poesia 
proprio perché vogliono a ogni costo ridiventar ‘‘classici’’ e non 
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pensano che l’uomo non pud tornare indietro, né tanti secoli di 
civilta e di progresso possono essere trascorsi invano per |’animo 
umano. L’esigenza del rinnovamento dello spirito (alla cui luce si 
rinnova anche la maniera di intendere la vita e |’arte) fu avvertita 
in ogni tempo, anzi é latente in noi. Quando, a un certo momento 
della storia letteraria italiana, si volle tornare agli antichi modelli, 
proprio allora la poesia decadde, e quando il teatro si sgancid dalla 
imitazione latina allora veramente si rinnovo. La poesia, in quanto 
insofferente di limiti di tempo e di spazio, trova posto in opere 
veechie e nuove, tragiche e comiche, compiute e incompiute, ma é 
proprio per cid che il fatto dell’adattamento ambientale o strut- 
turale dell’opera d’arte non pud costituire condizione necessaria per 
il suo intendimento. L’uomo nuovo, con i suoi oechi di uomo nuovo, 
per intendere la poesia di oltre duemila anni fa, deve farla attuale 
liberandola da ogni residuo suscettibile di superamento, e deve 
ricondurla, come si dice modernamente, a poesia pura. Fannvo parte 
di questo travaglio i tentativi di recitare L’Oreste dell’ Alfieri con 
costumi del Settecento a scene di un puro neoclassicsmo canoviano 
(come s’é visto al Teatro delle arti di Roma, nel 1949, in oceasione 
del centenario alfieriano), e il tentativo di O’Neil con la sna 
‘*Elettra.’’ Manara Valgimigli ci ha dato, del teatro greco classico, 
una traduzione libera, non legata al testo come era quella, pit 
perfetta filologicamente ma forse meno poetica, di Romagnoli. I 
classicismo di Eschilo, per sorvolare su la lunga e travagliata 
elaborazione che investe tutti i seeoli della nostra storia letteraria, 
trovo rispondenza e nuova vitalita nel Foscolo, il classicismo di 
Euripide trovd nuova primavera ellenica nel Carducci, il classicismo 
che aleggia oggi sul rinnovato sacrificio che si celebra in quel 
meraviglioso altare dell’arte che é il teatro siracusano é, ci sembra, 
quello di D’Annunzio. 


Indubbiamente noi, oggi, guardiamo al teatro greco cou |’edu- 
eazione e il gusto dell’epoca decadentista in cui viviamo. A Sira- 
cusa ¢’é aria di decadentismo: |’10 propotente degli eroi greci si é 
trasformato nell’io raffinato di Paseoli e D’Annunzio. I sacrifici 
delle vergini, i delitti puri e fatali, la tragedia dell’odio e del- 
l’amore, il sangue purificatore, sono situazioni oggi accettate con 
mentalita di ‘‘seapigliati’’ e apprezzati come fleurs du mal. La 
delicatezza degli affetti pit intimi, i drammi pit profondi del 
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focolare domestico, la violenza della passione regale, le vic'azioni 
delle leggi di natura, appaiono allo spettatore dell’anno di 
grazia 1950, come espressione di sensualita decadenti, di forbite 
raffinatezze, di acrobazie di pensiero: e una koiné trasformata in 
elegante cerebralismo. I colori vivaci delle terracotte, il rosso, il 
nero, il giallo, non sono pit i sani colori di un’arte senza malizia 
che serenamente si manifesta in anfore snelle e armoniose, ma 
diventano |’espressione di una sgargiante eleganza come quella di 
certe cravatte oggi in voga anche in Europa. Quella che era arte 
di popolo, vero teatro per masse, oggi é arte per pochi, é arte per 
intellettuali. I ventimila spettatori di Siracusa sono ventimila raf- 
finati 0, se non lo sono, si sforzano di apparirlo. Non sembri un 
paradosso: viviamo in un’epoca di raffinatezza collettiva. 

Nasce cosi un nuovo classicismo. Invero é forte la tendenza del 
decadentismo a classicizzarsi. I] decadentismo, come reazione al 
romanticismo, ha portato alla universalizzazione della cultura, che 
i popoli di tradizione classica sono meglio adatti a intendere. La 
essenzialita e musicalita della parola, la essenzialita e musicalita 
dei silenzi, la intimita della passioni, il misticismo, sono tutte 
caratteristiche tipiche dei grandi tragici greci e dei massimi rap- 
presentanti del decadentismo europeo nelle sue varie espressioni, 
da Rilke a Mallarmé, da Pascoli a D’Annunzio o, a Marinetti, a 
Ungaretti. 

I nuovo classicismo diverge tuttavia dall’antico, anzi la costru- 
zione classica viene addirittura distrutta dal frammentarismo e 
dal particolarismo decadente. I valori morali restano sopraffatti 
e calpestati: l’eroe greco che lotta per il raggiungimento degli 
ideali umani accettando e rispettando la volonta divina, si trasforma 
nel superuomo nietzscheano che vuole trascendere 1’uomo e sosti- 
tuirsi al dio. L’uomo antico trovava pace, 1’uomo nuovo non ha 
pace. Uguale é 1’ansia dell’infinito, 1’indagine del soprannaturale, 
il mistero che incombe cosi sulla tragedia greca come sull’umanita 


nuova, ma quella si svolge nel segno di una giustizia divina, vendi- 
catrice e ineluttabile, che conforta 1’animo e gli ridona fede nella 
vita presente e futura, mentre questa si abbandona a un destino 
senza speranza e soccombe nella disperazione e nelle tenebre pid 
profonde. Allora? Commenteremo Eschilo con le musiche di Wag- 
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ner il pid grande interprete musicale delle nuove ansie, e il coro 
recitera Baudelaire? 

Qual’é la reazione del pubblico di questo nostro ventesimo secolo 
dinanzi alla tragedia greca? Egli intende e fa suoi soltanto i senti- 
menti pitti arcani e deprimenti, ma respinge ogni manifestazione 
di fede, accomunando la fede con quel ‘‘fato’’ ormai lontano dalla 
sensibilita e risibile. Il nuovo pubblico scorge nell’antica tragedia 
la lotta, per il denaro per il potere per la donna per la gloria, 
ma rimane scettico dinanzi alla prospettiva concludente di un 
futuro migliore fecondato dalle esperienze del passato. Cosi tutti 
i valori costruttivi diventano fole degli antichi: l’esperienza di 
Oreste sara stata l’esperienza di un qualunque eroe pirandelliano, 
la vittoria dei troiani dopo il sacrificio di Ettore rimarra come una 
di quelle belle cose che potevano essere e non sono state, e si 
trasfonde nel ‘‘pathos’’ greco la recente sofferenza dei nuovi eroi 
cinematografici. 

Il pubblico di ventiquattro secoli or sono usciva rasserenato dal 
teatro, oggi ne esce con |l’animo in tempesta perché sente che la 
tragedia non é finita, la tragedia é ancora in noi, le vittime da 
immolare sull’altare di un dio implacato e implacabile siamo noi 
stessi. Eppure 1’uomo nuovo sente |’esigenza della serenita classica, 
di quella classicita, ma non riesce pid a erederci. Invano grida 
Ifigenia: -I figli maschi sono le colonne della casa!- La tragedia 
dell ’umanita si é veramente rinnovata! E stato detto che i moderni 
sentono la melodia di un’eco profonda e misteriosa, ignota agli 
antichi. Ma ignota non era agli antichi questa melodia che é 
proprio quanto di veramente attuale, anzi di eterno, resti nella 
tragedia greca; é quella che ci consente di accostarci all’opera 
d’arte e di penetrarla con la nostra sensibilita, alla quale non oc- 
corre pill la finizione dei coturni e delle poesia. Allora sentiamo 
l’uomo finito papiniano redestarsi, all’ultima pagina:- Non sono 
finito!- E gli ultimi raggi del sole, che tramonta sopra |’estremo 
grido della baccante, riescono a darci qualche momento di felicita. 

CaRMELO MuSUMARRA. 
Universita di Catania. 








CONFERENCE ON ITALY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO WESTERN CULTURE 


HE CONFERENCE on Italy’s contribution to western culture, 

sponsored by the Italian Department of Columbia University, 
was held in the Auditorium of the Casa Italiana on Saturday, 
April 7, 1951. More than 400 teachers of Italian and other modern 
languages, teachers of linguistics, English literature, and natural 
and social sciences in high schools, colleges, and universities in the 
Metropolitan area attended the Conference. It was officially 
opened by the chairman, Professor Howard R. Marraro, Executive 
Officer of the Department of Italian, Columbia University, who 
stated that its purpose was to stimulate a wider interest in the 
study of Italian and a greater dissemination of the culture of Italy. 
Professor Marraro pointed out that Americans were slow to ree- 
ognize the intrinsic value of Italian culture. It was not until the 
Risorgimento that Americans began to study more seriously than 
ever before the great contribution of Italy to Western culture. 
Italy, besides being the home of Dante, is also the country of 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Leopardi; it is a country where 
everyone may find his aspirations expressed whether in the arts 
and sciences or in the various areas of scholarship. 

Professor Leopold Arnaud, Dean of the School of Architecture 
and Director of the Casa Italiana, extended the greetings of the 
University to the speakers and to the audience assembied for the : 
Conference, offering the hospitality of the Casa Italiana to all 
those interested in the study of Italian. 

Professor A. William Salomone, Associate Professor of History, 
New York University, addressed the Conference on the subject 
of ‘‘The New Sciences of history in Italian thought: Machiavelli, 
Vico and Croce.’’ Professor Salomone spoke on the ‘‘immense and 
luminous contribution of Italv’’ to modern thought. Dante and 
Machiavelli had two contrasting visions of life with dissimilar the- 
ologies. In the ease of Dante tiiis view of life might be ealled 
‘‘Christian Scientific,’’ a universal and all-inclusive vision, while 
Machiavelli held a more restricted view, the blunt science of polities 
which, while it did not free history from the Middle Ages, did 
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help dissolve the bonds. Machiavelli’s ‘‘ verita effettuale delle cose’’ 
is an example of his view of polities in history, of polities as a 
science, of history as a science. Cavour is a study of this effectu- 
ality. The historical view divides Machiavelli from Gianbattista 
Vico in that the latter saw the continuity of history in the fact 
that when Italy’s political ascendancy would die, the country’s in- 
fluence would go on conquering through its arts and music. Vico 
formed the nineteenth century—his influence surged again during 
Romanticism after having been stilled by the rationalistie flora. 
Descartes’ ‘‘I think, therefore I am’’ was answered by Vico’s ‘‘I 
think, therefore I live, therefore I know.’’ Vico defined history 
as the true philosophy of science. 

Croce, continued Professor Salomone, is perhaps the best known 
follower of Vico who is also the common denominator of Croce’s 
principal influences—DeSanctis, Labriola, Hegel and Marx. Croce 
immersed philosophy in history as Vico had the sciences. For 
Croce, history is the only reality. From this there evolves the con- 
cept that in the beginning, in the end, and always is history, and 
nothing exists which is not history. History is the result of thought 
and action. There may be pauses in history, but there are no con- 
clusions. What may appear to be a conclusion is in reality a 
new beginning. 

In the absence of Dr. G. Bernardini, Visiting Professor of 
Physies, Columbia University, and world renowned expert on cos- 
mie rays, his paper on the Italian contribution to the physical 
sciences was read by Mr. James MeNelis. Professor Bernardini 
stressed the fact that Italy cannot be said to have had a true schoo! 
of physics until modern times when under Professor Fermi, Italian 
physicists were trained by one of the outstanding scientists of 
modern times and then went to all parts of Italy and abroad to 
disseminate his teachings. Italy, thus, is able to make a genuine 
contribution to modern physics. 

Mr. John Gutman, Assistant to the General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, spoke on ‘‘Italian Opera and its Lin- 
guistic Aspects.’’ He stated that Italian opera from its Florentine 
beginnings combined the friendly arts of song, the spoken word, 
and the dance. This effort was variously called ‘‘dramma in mu- 
sica,’’ ‘‘opera in musica,’’ ‘‘fabula in musica,’’ and ‘‘tragedia in 
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musica.’’ Peri, Caccini and Monteverdi enhanced the human voice, 
allowing soliloquies in song, in music to accentuate the word for 
greater intensity. The opera was born of the material of the Italian 
language since it contains liquid vowels and no harsh sounds. Dis- 
cussing opera in our time and in this country, Mr. Gutman con- 
sidered the réle of the word in opera in general. It would seem to 
be a rather neglected réle and this is a regrettable state of affairs. 
In disregarding the text of an opera as completely as has often 
happened in recent decades and on many opera stages, opera as 
an art form has been relegated from a piece of living theatre to 
a piece of music alone which, in the opinion of Mr. Gutman, is 
certainly not what opera was meant to be. How can opera as a 
drama or as a comedy for that matter be communicated to any au- 
dience if it is sung in a language which is largely incomprehensible 
to that audience? The question, therefore, must be asked why is 
it that on the American stage, opera has remained in its original 
text whereas in almost any other country of the world, operas have 
been translated into the language of that country? ‘‘Opera in 
English?’’ Is this the answer to the question of how opera may 
be put back into its theatrical habitat where it so obviously belongs? 
Mr. Gutman advocated the middle road. As long as opera companies 
continue in America where many great foreign artists sing to- 
gether with American native singers, opera in Italian will continue. 
That opera in the vernacular, on the other hand, is in the ascend- 
ancy cannot be denied and ought not to be regretted. 


Dr. G. Bonfante, Professor of Linguistics, Princeton University, 
addressed the Conference on the topic of the ‘‘Italian Contribution 
to Linguistic Science.’’ Professor Bonfante stressed the Italian 
preoccupation with linguistics throughout the history of Italy. In- 
deed, where in some European countries, such as France and Spain, 
a national language is the result of political union, it would appear 
that in Italy it was the recognition of a common language that was 
the cause of political union. National unity, because of the common 
language, was a burning idea with all Italians. Alfieri, Bembo, 
Trissino, Leopardi, Carducci, Manzoni, not to mention Dante, all 
contributed to linguistic studies. Attention to linguistics, in Italy, 
where it has flourished for centuries, is much greater than in all 
of Europe. To consider the eighteenth century as the beginning 
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of the study of linguistics, is to have a limited conception, and an 
erroneous one, since linguistics have been debated in Italy at least 
from Dante’s time. Though incomplete, Dante’s treatise, De Vul- 
gari Eloquentia, contains the first thorough description of the lan- 
guages of Italy, and has many valid observations as, for example, 
his conclusions conerning the continuity and the change of a lan- 
guage, and his essentially correct classification of the Italian 
dialects. 


In one of the burning questions of his time, on whether the 
vulgar tongue or Latin should be spoken, Machiavelli defended the 
proponents of the vulgar as the language of the country. At all 
times Italians have devoted a great deal of attention to the prob- 
lems of language. Historically, the phonetic analysis of language 
has been favored by the pro-Tusean school of linguistics, and the 
lexicological by the anti-Tuscans in the famous and endless 
**questione della lingua.’’ Today linguistics are taught even in 
the normal schools of Italy. 


The Dictionary of the Crusca, published cirea 1520, served as a 
model for later dictionaries in Europe, blending as it did linguistic 
technique and theory in giving not only word meanings but sources 
as well. Tolomei, in the Dictionary of the Crusca, distinguished 
between popular and learned usage in the language. Such an ob- 
servation has to await the neo-Grimm German school of linguistics. 
Trissino tried to introduce phonetic spelling such as the open and 
closed ¢e and 0, ete., but these efforts were unfortunately abandoned. 


Vico has been the greatest author on language. In his theory of 
history, he elaborated at some length on language, which he called 
a perennial testimony to history, containing in itself the past of 
the race. Until Vico’s times grammatical terminology was false. 
Vico satirizes the approach of the grammarians, holding that lan- 
guage is intuitive, poetical, based on the intuitive power of the 
imagination. While reviving Vico, Croce deals only with the purely 
abstract elements in Vico, although, of course, there is much more 
in the seventeenth century philosopher. Vico has emphasized the 
importance of language as it embodies the real history of a race 
from its beginnings. Myth, according to Vico, is the first form of 
man’s knowledge. The Vico doctrine that language is an expression 
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of the human spirit in all its phases as no other element is, triumphs 
today in all schools of linguistics. 

Professor Bonfante emphasized that the two great movements of 
linguistics in the nineteenth century terminate in Gillieron’s Lin- 
guistic Atlas of France (influenced by Ascoli’s pioneering work) 
and Croce. For Croce language is an activity of the human spirit, 
expressing all of man’s aspirations and culture. This is the very 
opposite of the neo-grammarian school which feels it is wrong to 
study language in its cultural connection and prefer to study it 
as something apart. Ascoli’s theory that linguistic differentiation 
is due to the mixture of peoples is an idea first expressed by 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

Bertoni and Terracini are responsible for the theory that the 
substratum and superstratum determine the birth of new languages. 
This is perhaps the most flourishing and modern school of lin- 
guisties. Bartoli’s theory of ‘‘areal’’ linguistics reduces linguistic 
change to geography. Professor Bonfante concluded by saying 
that there are now two main streams of linguistics; the historical 
and concrete conception of linguistic study and the aesthetic con- 
ception of human spirit and language which predominates in Italy 
and which is in opposition to the dry, abstract study of language. 

The concluding speaker in the morning session of the Conference 
was Dr. Theodore Huebner, Director of Foreign Languages, Board 
of Education of New York. Dr. Huebener’s remarks on the value 
and importance of the conference emphasized the following points: 
1) A conference of this sort is valuable in bringing people together 
and making possible a personal contact with many who might other- 
wise not be reached. 2) In serving as a source of information on 
various topics to all present. 3) In stimulating interest and study 
in other fields. The teacher, said Dr. Huebener, is important in 
conserving and passing on the heritage of the country. 

After a luncheon held at the Faculty Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Maurice Valency, Associate Professor of English, Columbia 
University addressed the conference on ‘‘The Function of Italian 
in Graduate English Studies.’’ The teacher of comparative lit- 
erature should work hand in hand with the teacher of Romance 
languages. Unfortunately, most teachers approach an author as if 
each one had written without any influence from another culture, 
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as if it were cut off from any other literature. There is no phase 
of culture that is not dominated by the light that comes from 
Italy. There is, therefore, a crying need for graduate students who 
can handle texts for translation and direct reading in the literature 
in order to liberate the American student of English literature from 
the provincialism that surrounds and binds him. 

Federico Mennella, Vice President and Director of the American 
Chamber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, was the last speaker 
on the program. He addressed the gathering on the subject of the 
importance of Italian in commerce, among other things, stressing 
the point that the Banco di Rialto was the first publie bank not 
only in Italy, but also in Europe. In this bank the system of book- 
keeping was evolved and perfected. The monetary exchange devel- 
oped by the Italians is in use now, as is the Florentine system of 
international commerce and exchange. The student of Italian, con- 
cluded Mr. Mennella, should prepare himself to work and help in 
the development of commerce with Italy, since there is great need 
for personnel in this field.* 

Howarp R. Marraro. 


Columbia University. 


* Editor’s note. The full texts of the Conference papers will soon be 
published by S. F. Vanni. 
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Durant, Will. The Age of Faith: A History of Medieval Civilization— 
Christian, Islamic, and Judaic—from Constantine to Dante: A.D. 300- 
1300. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1950. Pp. xviii+1196. Chapter 
XxXXIx concerns Dante. 

Fierz-David, Linda. The Dream of Poliphilo, Related and interpreted by 
Linda Fierz-David. Translated by Mary Hottinger. New York, 
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(pp. 383-489). 
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Robortellus, Giraldi Cinthio, Minturno, Trissino, Scaliger, Castelvetro, 
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Straus and Young, 1951. Pp. 442. 
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Paul, 1950. Two volumes: pp. xiii+585, v+390. The first volume 
contains an introduction (pp. 1-164), an analytical table of contents 
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sources, dates, mistakes, terminology (pp. 215-318), an index of proper 
names and a subject index. 
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Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951. Pp. 201. 
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Worlds”. New York, Henry Schuman, 1950. Pp. xi+389. 
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tion or Presentation of a Lesson.” IJtalica, xxvim, 138-141. 

Baron, Hans. “Aulus Gellius in the Renaissance and a Manuscript from 
the School of Guarino.” SP, xtvim, 107-125. Traces the fortuna of the 
Noctes Atticae during the Renaissance, stresses the importance of 
Guarino da Verona’s critical revision of the text (1432), and minutely 
describes a MS modelled upon that version recently acquired by the 
Newberry Library. Dr. Baron contends that this MS, dated 1445 and 
executed by Milano Borro in the Milanese region, should be extremely 
helpful in giving us an idea of the Gellius text that came to England 
from Milan in the middle of the 15th century. 
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100. 
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writing and in their method of handling their subject matter: Com- 
mynes is moderate and not so scientific; Machiavelli, more forceful, 
more studious, more scientific. As for their treatment of the prince’s 
character and his rules of conduct, the author maintains that both 
thinkers closely resemble each other in all respects except in their 
attitude toward the role that war, God and religion should play in 
the prince’s reign. In conclusion, Sainte-Beuve is correct in stating 
about Commynes: “C’est en douceur, et sans en faire semblant, notre 
Machiavel.” 

Evans, Oliver. “Three Modern Italian Poets.” Voices, no. 145 (May-Aug. 
1951), 34-37. Contends that although Saba, Montale, and de Libero 
are similar in their relatively conservative technique, their melan- 
choly, and their personalism, they can, however, be distinguished: 
Saba, by his nostalgia; Montale, by his constant attempt to relate 
nature to himself; and de Libero (the most uneven of the three), by 
his wider range and his greater ability to externalize. 
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Fucilla, Joseph G. “Studi Leopardiani (1940-1949): A Supplement.” Jtalica, 
xxviii, 115-118. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Notes on Ariosto and Sannazaro.” Modern Language 
Forum, xxxvi, 1-2 (Mar.-June 1951), 41-45. Points out that the ad- 
venture of Sincero and the nymph in Prosa xm of Sannazaro’s Arcadia 
influenced the episode of Bradamante and Melissa in the underground 
palace (Canto m1 of the Orlando Furioso) and that Egloga xm of the 
Arcadia probably furnished the stimulus for Ariosto’s invention of the 
name Melissa. Prof. Fucilla also notes one or two lesser echoes of 
the Arcadia in the Furioso. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Italian.” SP, 
XLvm1, 384-403. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Why Is Italian le labbra Feminine?” Jtalica, xxvu1, 
134-137. 

Kern, Edith G. “The Gardens in the Decameron Cornice.” PMLA, LXvI, 
505-523. Insists that the gardens and the group’s wanderings in the 
Decameron, far from having a purely ornamental] function, suggest 
symbolically the philosophy of the entire work and are essential to its 
interpretation. The author points out that Boccaccio made extensive 
use of the medieval garden-of-love tradition in his minor works and 
that in the Decameron he modelled his second garden, with its evoca- 
tion of Venus and Eros, upon Guillaume de Lorris’ garden of Deduit 
and his third garden, with its cult of the forces of Nature, Reason and 
Love, upon Jean de Meun’s Paradise and finally, that for the brigata’s 
wanderings he utilized the medieval device of the peregrination with 
its pattern of progression. The conception of love in the Decameron 
is said to be identical with that in the Roman de la Rose. 


Kraft, Joseph. “Truth and Poetry in Machiavelli.” Journal of Modern 
History, xxi, 109-121, Maintains that the case for Machiavelli as a 
scientist is greatly impaired by such preconceptions as 1) his great 
reverence for Roman antiquity, 2) his conception of history as a 
process of deeay from original pristine purity, and 3) his theory of 
the uniformity of humanity. After analyzing in detail the Art of War 
to show how Machiavelli’s preconceptions caused him to misunder- 
stand the general military picture of his day, the author concludes 
that the Florentine’s great contributions—his conception of morality 
and his idealization of the state—do not rest upon a foundation of 
rationalism but upon what amounts to a determining prejudice. 

Lievsay, John L, “Bacon Versified.” Huntington Library Quarterly, xtv, 
223-238. Points out that Charles Aleyn’s versified Historie of ... 
Henrie of that Name the Seventh (1638), which is largely based on 
Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh, contains 
scattered allusions to Machiavelli and his precepts. 

Mac Clintock, Lander. “Ugo Betti.” MLJ, xxxv, 251-257. Analyzes Betti’s 
dramatic production, emphasizing how the humanitarian sympathy of 
the early L’Albergo sul porto (1933) and Frana allo scalo nord (1935) 
gives way to the sordid pessimism and cruel sadism of the later 
drammi alla seppia like Spiritismo nell’antica casa and Irene inno- 
cente. Parallels are drawn with Maeterlinck, Gorky, Sartre, and 
Freud. 

Maurer, Theodoro Henrique, Jr. “The Romance Conjugation in -éscdé 
(-iscé) -ire: Its Origin in Vulgar Latin.” Language, xxvm, 136-145. 
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Advances the hypothesis that this group of Romance verbs developed 
in three main steps: 1) first, there was a blending of inchoative 
verbs in -éscé with certain denominative verbs, mainly derived from 
adjectives, in -ire; 2) later, in a large section of Romania, the earlier 
-€scO endings were replaced by -iscé endings, giving rise to a type 
-isco -iré; 3) finally, certain additional and equally striking innova- 
tions occurred, such as the attraction of many verbs of Germanic 
origin to the new type, the extension of the -iscd endings in French, 
etc. 

Mazza, Sister Maria Serafina. “Giovanni Papini’s Threescore-Years-and- 
Ten.” Catholic World, cixxinm, 189-195. A profilo of Papini, with 
special attention to his conversion to Catholicism. 

Morreale, Margherita. “Contenuto e forma nei Detti di Frate Egidio.” 
Italica, xxvii, 93-99. 

Orsini, N. “Shakespeare in Italy.” Comparative Literature, 111, 178-180. 
Makes a number of interesting additions to P. Rébora’s paper “Com- 
prensione e fortuna di Shakespeare in Italia” (Comp. Lit., 1, 210-224). 

Pacifici, Sergio, “Il Folklore nell’opera morettiana.” Jtalica, xxviu, 119- 
133. 

Politzer, Robert L. “The Phonemic Interpretation of Late Latin Orthog- 
raphy.” Language, xxvii, 151-154. Contends that the existing confu- 
sion in the orthography of Late Latin documents can be analyzed and 
reduced to three principles: substitution, merger, and reverse phe- 
nomena. These principles are illustrated by examples taken from 
Tardif’s Monuments historiques and Schiaparelli’s Codice diplomatico 
longobardo. 

Schutz, A. H. “Provencal Sources of Vellutello’s Commentary on the 
Trionfi d’Amore of Petrarch.” IJtalica, xxvii, 104-107. 

Tindall, W. Y. “Dante and Mrs. Bloom.” Accent, x1, 85-92. Believes that 
a siudy of the allusions to Dante’s Divine Comedy in Ulysses leads 
one to an understanding of Mrs. Bloom and of Joyce’s mystical vision 
of humanity. 

Tusiani, Giuseppe. “Osservazioni su La Virti Indiana di Giacomo Leo- 
pardi.” IJtalica, xxvii, 111-114. 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Dante e il concetto d’amore.” Symposium, v, 22-37. 
Insists that Dante’s concept of love differs in his various works: in 
the Vita Nuova he adheres to the tradition of courtly love in his wor- 
ship of Beatrice; in the Convivio, in order to defend himself from his 
detractors, he makes la donna gentile the symbol of philosophy: and 
finally, in the Commedia he conceives love both as a human experience 
and a cosmic force so that God and love become one. Prof. Vittorini 
does not subscribe to the opinion shared by Prof. Singleton that 
Beatrice represents theology or Christ whether in the Vita Nuova or 
the Commedia. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Maria... Prete.” IJtalica, xxvu1, 101-103. 
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Weinberg, Bernard, In Modern Philology, xtvm1, 271-273. Marvin T. Her- 
rick: Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century. Urbana, Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1950. 

ADDENDA 

Alberti, Guglielmo. “Italian Fiction: The New Realism.” Measure, 1, 4 
(Fall 1950), 423-437. A survey of contemporary fiction, poetry and 
criticism, with some references to the cinema. The author stresses 
the influence of D’Annunzio, Verga, Croce, and modern American 
fiction, considers Levi’s Cristo si é fermato a Eboli and Pratolini’s 
Cronache di poveri amanti the most significant of the contemporary 
novels, and states that the task of the Italian novelist of our day is 
to act as spokesman for the forgotten gente di nessuno—which is 
after all what Manzoni and Verga have done. 

Coulter, Cornelia Catlin. “A Song for Men in Days to Come.” American 
Journal of Archaeology, tiv, 3 (July 1950), 193-202. A sketch of the 
development of the tale of Troy in the Middle Ages, with special 
emphasis upon Boccaccio’s Filostrato, his Filocolo, and his De Casibus 
Virorum Illustrium. The author points out that Boccaccio utilized all 
the three main motifs of the Trojan story that interested his con- 
temporaries: the captive lady, the taking of the city, and the fall of 
the royal house. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Echi del Sannazaro e del Tasso nel Don Chisciotte.” 
Il Tesaur, uu, 5-6 (Sept.-Dec. 1950), 50-52. Discovers echoes of the 
Aminta (chorus, end of Act I) and especially of the Arcadia (Egloga 
vi) in the description of the Golden Age (Don Quijote, pt. 1, ch. x1) 
and further evidence of borrowing from the Arcadia (Prosa vir) in 
pt. 1, ch. XXIV-xxv. 

Jung, Eva-Maria. “Vittoria Colonna: Between Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation.” Review of Religion, xv, 3-4 (Mar, 1951), 144-159. Main- 
tains that Vittoria Colonna’s greatness lies not in her poetry but in 
her religious personality and traces her spiritual development as fol- 
lows: at first, a true child of the Renaissance, Vittoria came tempo- 
rarily under the influence of the Protestant Ochino but soon turned 
to the group of reformers like Cardinals Pole, Contarini, Morone, 
thanks to whom she became a typical representative of “Evangelism”; 
her death coincided with the decline of “Evangelism” so that she 
could never be identified with the Counter-Reformation. 

Marraro, Howard R. “Doctoral Dissertations in Italian Accepted by 
Romance Language Departments in American Universities 1876-1950.” 
Bulletin of Bibliography, xx, 4 (Jan.-April 1951), 94-99. Lists the 
titles of 152 Ph.D. dissertations in Italian accepted by a total of 22 
institutions: 39, by Columbia; 33, by Harvard; 15, by Johns Hopkins 
(which conferred the first Ph.D. in Italian, 1888); 10, by Yale; 8, by 
California (Berkeley), etc. 

Speroni, Charles. “Proverbi che si trovano nel dizionario del Petrocchi e 
non nella raccolta del Giusti.” Folklore (Naples), v, 3-4 (1950-51), 
13-53. Lists 686 proverbs found in Petrocchi’s Dizionario universale 
(1931) and not in Giusti’s collection (1871). Prof. Speroni places in 
parentheses Petrocchi’s explanation of some of the proverbs and in 
brackets his own comments as well as interesting variants found in 
Giusti for some of Petrocchi’s proverbs. A few archaic proverbs of 
interest are also included; they are preceded by an asterisk. 
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GERHARD RoHLFs: Historiche Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und 
ihrer Mundarten. Band I: Lautlehre. (Bibliotheca Romanica I.5). 
Bern, A. Francke, A. G. Verlag, 1949; pp. 548. Band II: Formenlehre 
und Syntax, Erster Teil. idem 1950; pp. 586. 


With the appearance of this, the first volume of Rohlfs’ new historical 
grammar of Italian, an epoch is closed and a new one is begun, Meyer- 
Liibke’s Italienische Grammatik (1890) summed up, in a masterly fashion, 
the knowledge amassed during the preceding half-century, since the time 
of Friedrich Diez; Meyer-Liibke’s book has remained the standard ref- 
erence work on Italian historical grammar during the following sixty 
years. The Italian translations and revisions of Meyer-Liibke’s work, 
and the briefer manuals by Grandgent (1927) and Pei (1941) added but 
little that was essentially new. In the meanwhile, however, the Jaberg- 
Jud linguistic atlas of Italy and southern Switzerland (Sprach- und 
Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz, 1928-49) had appeared, bringing a 
wealth of material on a scale previously undreamt of, affording a hith- 
erto unavailable basis for systematic comparison of dialectal development 
throughout the peninsula. Much other work had been done, both on stan- 
dard Italian and on the dialects (especially in Merlo’s journal L’/talia 
Dialettale, 1925-40). There was urgent need for a complete re-working 
and restatement of Italian historical grammar in the light of the Atlas 
and other dialectological materials, and of post-Meyer-Liibkean devel- 
opments in approach and methodology. This new historical grammar, by 
a scholar who was the Atlas field-worker for southern Italy, and who is 
one of the greatest living authorities on central and south Italian dia- 
lects, represents the first extensive treatment accorded to Italian along 
these lines. Henceforth, our first recourse for information on Italian 
historical grammar will be to Rohlfs’ work, rather than to Meyer-Liibke 
or the other previous manuals. 


The volume under review contains a complete treatment of the his- 
torical phonology of standard Italian and of the dialects. A very full 
table of contents (pp. 11-20) is followed by an equally full bibliographical 
listing of sources (pp. 21-35); the main part of the work is then di- 
vided into three chief sections: “Vokalismus” (pp. 43-245); “Konsonant- 
ismus” (pp. 246-501); and “Allgemeine Lauterscheinungen” (pp. 502-48). 
In the section devoted to vocalism, the material is arranged first accord- 
ing to the accentual situation: stressed vowels (pp. 43-213) and unstressed 
vowels (pp. 214-45). The stressed vowels are then classified by tongue- 
height: low (a), high (i, wu), high-mid (e, 0) and low-mid (e, 0). The 
unstressed vowels are taken up in the order of their position in the word 
(initial, medial, final), and under each of these headings, by tongue- 
position: central (a), front (e, i), back (0, wu). The section on consonant- 
ism likewise classifies the material primarily by position in the word: 
initial (pp. 246-320), medial (pp. 321-486), and final (pp. 487-501). In 
each of these sections, distinctions are made, where relevant, between 
single consonants, double consonants, and clusters. There is some in- 
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consistency in the organization of the sub-sections: under single inter- 
vocalic consonants (pp. 321-78) the arrangement of the individual sounds 
is at least partly structural, in that unvoiced stops (p t k) and voiced 
stops (b d g) are treated together); but elsewhere in this and the other 
sub-sections, the consonants are arranged in the conventional order of 
the Roman alphabet (bc df gh etc.). The section on “Allgemeine Laut- 
erscheinungen” is approximately equivalent to the once prevalent ac- 
cidenti generali, and treats of such phenomena as shift of stress, abbrevi- 
ation, metathesis, dissimilation, assimilation, and addition of “inorganic” 
sounds (epenthesis, paragoge, svarabhakti, transitional sounds, agglutina- 
tion and deglutination of the definite article). Especially in the sections 
on vowels, the classification just outlined is intersected by another plane 
of analysis, the geographical distribution of the developments; this is 
normally taken up in the order: standard Italian, Tuscan, northern Italy, 
southern Italy, Corsica. 

The historical grammar of Italian is deceptively simple in its super- 
ficial aspects. In contrast with the complicated series of sound-changes 
that characterize, say, Gallo-Romance or Roumanian, Italian phonology 
seems at first glance plain and uninvolved, especially since, in general, 
standard Italian is relatively close to Latin. On further examination, how- 
ever, Italian reveals the presence of many unsuspected complications and 
problems, particularly in two respects: 1) conflicting developments in 
the standard language; 2) bewilderingly numerous and divergent phe- 
nomena in the dialects. Our scanty knowledge of the latter has been the 
inain factor in retarding our understanding and explanation of the 
former. Thus, for instance, the treatment of intervocalic unvoiced plosives 
(p t k) and of s in standard Italian reveals a “double development”: re- 
tention as p t k s, and voicing to v d g z respectively. Thus. the past 
participle ending -atu(m) appears as -ato, amica as amica, etc.; but, on 
the other hand, ripa appears as riva, acu(m) as ago, spata as spada, and 
so forth (further examples in Rohlfs, §§194-212). Scholars have dif- 
fered greatly in the explanations they have offered for the double devel- 
opment: some have attempted to establish a correlation between voicing 
and position with respect to stress; others have treated one development 
as indigenous and the other as representing a borrowing of some kind, 
either learned or dialectal; still others have left the question unanswered 
by referring to voicing as the result of a meaningless “phonetic tendency.” 
Not until the Atlas material was available has it been possible to reach 
a definitive conclusion on this and similar points; in this case, Rohlfs 
(§212) and others (including the present reviewer) have arrived in- 
dependently at the same formulation, namely that Tuscan and standard 
Italian have the retention of unvoiced stops and s as their normal! treat- 
ment of these sounds, and that voicing is indicative of dialectal (north 
Italian) or cultural (Gallo-Romance) borrowing. 


Rohlf’s new grammar offers an immense amount of material bearing 
on all aspects of Italian historical phonology, both on matters which 
are not in dispute at present, and on the moot points of modern dis- 
cussion. For the most part, the reviewer agrees fully with the conclusions 
that Rohlfs reaches. It is especially pleasing to find the theory of 
Etruscan substratum for the “gorgia toscana” so thoroughly countered 
(g196); the loss of final -s treated with the simplicity it deserves, with- 
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out the hypothesis of fusion with a preceding vowel to -i or the like 
(§368); the Tuscan and non-Tuscan developments of -ry- expounded 
clearly and accurately (§§284-5); etc. Where it is still difficult to come 
to a definitive conclusion, Rohlfs is wisely conservative (as befits a ref- 
erence work of this type) and limits himself to setting forth the facts 
and saying, in effect, non liquet, as he does for the much-disputed prob- 
lem of Oscan substratum in -nd- > -nn- and -mb- > -nn- in central and 
southern Italy (§§253-4). Often, Rohlfs’ discussion is not only a com- 
plete summary of what is already known, but advances into new fields 
and opens new perspectives. Thus, with respect to the Tuscan diphthong- 
ization of open e and o in free syllable (e.g. tenet > tiene, ova > uova), 
he makes it clear (§§85, 107) that this phenomenon, so characteristic 
of the literary language, is nevertheless not universal in Tuscany and 
probably not “indigenous” at all. Rohlfs does not commit himself as to 
the ultimate origin of this development, beyond suggesting that it may 
be “eine literarische Modestrémung” (p. 157); I personally have been 
inclined for some time to suspect that, like the Castilian diphthongization 
of open e and o in all positions, it may well have been an upper-class 
imitation of the similar treatment of these vowels in Gallo-Romance. 


No work of this size and extent is ever likely to meet with complete 
approval in all respects, or with agreement on all points. To the present 
reviewer, the chief defect of the work seems to lie in two related aspects 
of its construction: 1) a somewhat mechanical arrangement of a large 
part of the material, especially in the part devoted to consonants; and 
2) insufficient emphasis on structural development as a whole, as op- 
posed to the history of individual phonemes. The traditional order of 
the Roman alphabet, which Rohlfs often follows, is undoubtedly the 
easiest pedagogically for the naive beginner; but a functional classifi- 
cation (e.g. by manner and place of articulation, as in most treatises) 
is bound to be more enlightening in the long run, and those who do not 
understand its relevance at the outset should be expected to grasp it as 
they advance. Rohlfs of course fully appreciates the structural parallel- 
isms evident throughout the development of the phonemic system, and 
makes numerous cross-references between the various sections. Yet the 
only explicit discussion in structural terms is that of vowel patterns 
in the opening sections (§§1-4); elsewhere, the treatment is wholly by 
individual sounds. The advanced scholar will know how to extract the 
relevant material and make his own formulations of the changes in 
linguistic structure; the beginner, however, is likely to be lost in the 
mass of detail unless its significance is pointed out to him. Another 
matter which is likely to confuse the uninitiated is Rohlfs’ fluctuating 
usage of the term vulgdrlateinisch (“Vulgar Latin”). In some places he 
equates it with uwrromanisch (“Proto-Romance”; e.g. pp. 51-2), by defini- 
tion the ancestral form of all the Romance languages; but in others (e.g. 
pp. 43 ff.) he applies it to developments which took place after the period 
of Proto-Romance. As a matter of fact, the expression “Vulgar Latin” 
has by now come to have so many different meanings, and to refer to so 
many different periods of time, that it would perhaps be best to avoid 
it entirely and to replace it by other, more clearly defined terms (cf. 
the reviewer’s “The Reconstruction of Proto-Romance,” Language XXVI 


1950, 6-27). 
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In volume II, a large part of the morphology is treated, and the dis- 
cussion of syntax begins; some of the morphology and the rest of the 
syntax is reserved for the third volume. Actually, what we have here 
is (as the author expressly states, p. 5) a partially combined treatment 
of morphology and syntax. The unity of the entire Historische Gram- 
matik is further emphasized by the continuous numbering of the sections, 
which begins (§§343 ff.) where Volume I left off. 


Most of the volume is occupied by the “Formeniehre” proper (pp. 
19-431), and the rest by the beginning of what is overtly labeled as 
“Syntax” (pp. 432-580); it is concluded by six pages of “Nachtrige und 
Verbesserungen.” The first part is divided into three main chapters, 
“Nominalflexion” (pp. 19-121), “Pronominalflexion” (pp. 122-277), and 
“Verbalflexion” (pp. 278-431). Each of these chapters follows the cus- 
tomary practice of subdividing the material according to the traditional 
categories of Latin, out of which the Italian forms are presented as hav- 
ing developed. Thus, under noun inflection, we have the individual 
sections grouped under cases (pp. 19-26), declensions (pp. 27-41), plural 
formations (pp. 42-71), genders (pp. 72-97), adjectival formations (pp. 
98-104), and adjectival ccmparison (pp. 105-121). The chapter on pronoun 
inflection includes divisions on the definite and indefinite article (pp. 
122-139), partitive articles (pp. 140-144), possessive “pronouns” (pp. 
145-146), personal pronouns (pp. 157-221), with seven subdivisions ac- 
cording to case and accentual position), reflexive (pp. 222-228), relative 
(pp. 229-235), interrogative (pp. 236-239), demonstrative (pp. 240-251), 
and indefinite pronouns (pp. 252-277). Under verb inflection, the divi- 
sions are arranged primarily according to the individual tenses, listed 
under their traditional names, e.g. “present indicative’ (pp. 287-330), 
“imperfect indicative” (pp. 331-341), ete., and ending with the non-finite 
forms. The syntactical part contains a discussion of the use of the var- 
ious inflectionally characterized categories: cases (pp. 432-446), numbers 
(pp. 447-453), definite article (pp. 454-467), indefinite article (pp. 468- 
470), tenses of the “indicative” (pp. 471-492), “subjunctive” (pp. 493-517), 
infinitive (pp. 518-549), gerund (pp. 550-555), participles (pp. 556-564) 
and “Partizipialverbindungen” (actually phrases consisting of auxiliary 
plus participle; pp. 565-580). In every division and subdivision the sec- 
tions are arranged, now by one criterion and now by another, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the material. 

As in the first volume, Rohlfs gives qa full discussion of the points 
involved, both moot and non-controversial, with a great deal of exempli- 
fication, much of it based on new material. Especially welcome are the 
illustrations from the modern dialects, which have unfortunately been 
neglected or touched on only incidentally in the post-Meyer-Liibkean 
manuals—an especially unfortunate neglect in view of our greatly in- 
creased knowledge of Italian dialects since the 1880’s. Grandgent’s From 
Latin to Italian, particularly, over-emphasized Old Italian to the serious 
detriment of the over-all picture. If anything, Rohifs perhaps under- 
emphasizes the older period, and occasionally fails to include OIt, ma- 
terial relevant to his discussion. For example, under the survival of 
nominatives in -ator (“Erhaltene Nominative,” §344), mention should 
certainly be made of senato < senator in the OTusc. “sirventese giul- 
laresco” Salvo lo vescovo senato “Hail to the senator bishop.” But we 
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certainly find in Rohlfs by far the Fst treatment that Italian historical 
morphology has had in this century; and, since syntax has been almost 
wholly neglected until now, we have no previous treatments to measure 
Rohlfs’ discussion by, but it is very welcome indeed. 


But, for this volume as for the first, and in even greater measure, 
we do have to look the gift horse in the mouth, at least to the extent 
of noting one basic lack: that of an approach based on the facts of lin- 
guistic structure rather than on traditional grammar. In the part of the 
Historische Grammatik devoted to morphology and syntax, this lack 
manifects itself in two ways; confusion of the two fields of analysis, and 
illogical ordering and presentation of the material. Even though it is 
not possible, from an abstract point of view, to make a hard-and-fast dis- 
tinction between morphclogy and syntax for all human speech (cf., most 
recently, the discussions in Actes du sixriéme Congrés international des 
linguistes neste 1949], pp. 19-30, 260-302, 471-496), nevertheless this 
distinction is valid for Indo-European languages. It simply confuses the 
picture, and badly, to mix the discussion of form-classes and of single 
forms with that of phrasal combinations, as Rohlfs does at a number 
of points (e.g. under comparison of adjectives, §§401 ff.; “absence of the 
partitive article,” §426; or auxiliary-plus-participle phrases under use 
of individual forms, §§727-738). Here, as always in grammatical analysis, 
it makes no difference whether, say, a single form and a phrase have 
similar meanings; meaning, as a foundation for linguistic analysis, is 
as the shifting sands, and its use leads to absurdities like the inclusion 
of verbs and verbal phrases such as dicono, dive, si dice under “indefi- 
nite pronouns” (§§519-520). 


Traditional grammar and its categories are likewise, by now, out- 
dated as a basis for the analysis and presentation either of Latin or of 
the modern languages (Romance or any others); its continued use 
causes confusion like that evidenced in Rohlfs’ inclusion of possessive 
adjectives (mio, tuo etc.) under “pronouns.” This is not merely a mat- 
ter of arrangement of the volume, but affects the student’s entire com- 
prehension of linguistic structure, the nature of form-classes and com- 
binations of forms, and their relation to each other. Particularly with 
regard to syntax, there is a very good reason why it has been neglected 
to date: until the 1940’s, there was no satisfactory technique for syn- 
tactic analysis, and it is only in the last ten years or so that means 
have been evolved for analysing and stating clearly the structure of 
phrasal and clausal combinations. From now on, however, we may expect 
any truly modern historical grammar to present a clear picture 1) of 
two or more genetically related linguistic structures as they existed at 
different points in time, and 2) of the successive changes which caused 
the earlier structure to develop into the later one(s). (For a model of 
such a presentation, though perhaps an overly concise one, cf. L. Bloom- 
field’s “Algonquian,” in Linguistic Structures of Native America [New 
York, 1946] ) 

Even though we may look the gift horse in the mouth, however, and 
complain of some of its teeth, we can nevertheless confidently expect it 
to carry us considerably farther forward than we have come so far. In 
the case of Rohlfs’ book, the second volume, like the first, will now 
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become our standard reference work for Italian historical grammar. We 
still lack the third volume, which should be available soon; we shall 
welcome it appearance. 

Ropert A. Hatt, JR. 


Cornell University. 


RomANI, Georce T., The Neapolitan Revolution of 1820-1821. Evanston, 
Illinois, Northwestern University Press, 1950. 190 pp. $4. (North- 
western University Studies, Virgil B. Helzel, Editor, Social Studies 
Series No. 6). 


Dr. Romani’s reconstruction of the tragic course of the Neapolitan 
Revolution of 1820-21 makes clearer than ever, on the basis of a fresh 
documentary analysis, the crucial fact that the fate of the experiment 
lay in the hands of the “monarchs” of the North,—of Metternich, above all, 
and Alexander of Russia, and Castlereagh. Not in Naples or Palermo, 
not anywhere in Italy, but at Vienna and at Troppau and Laibach im- 
mediately was the destiny of the Kingdom’s seven million subjects decided. 
A high-point in the author’s presentation of the diplomatic reactions to 
the Neapolitan revolt is the description of King Ferdinand’s efforts to 
“escape” it. This he did at first through tergiversations, perjurous oath- 
taking, and wily retirement through the comedy of his appointment of 
his son as Vicar-General of the Realm (an expedient found useful by an- 
other old King, in even more tragic circumstances for all of Italy, with 
the naming of his son as Lieutenant-General of his disintegrating realm) ; 
later, through the Bourbon’s success in being permitted to join his 
masters of the “Holy” European Alliance at Laibach, presumbaly to plead 
the cause of a revolution that circumscribed his sovereignty and that he 
abhorred heartily. Though Dr. Romani, in a solid monographic work 
such as his book is, understandably must restrain his historical imagina- 
tion, a symbolical significance in Ferdinand’s journey to the North 
should not go unnoticed by some of his readers. Since the distant coming 
of the Hohenstaufens, the rulers of the South had illustrated its historic 
dualism: the South, Mediterranean par excellence through geography and 
tradition, had been made European by war, politics, and diplomacy, before 
it became Italian through the subtly wondrous accidents of culture and 
the new secular faiths. 


That King Ferdinand had little to do with the Alliance’s basic de- 
cision to reestablish absolutist law and reactionary order in the Neapolitan 
Kingdom under the banner of European peace (O Europe, what crimes 
have been committed in thy name!—the Mazzinian Democrats and Ca- 
vourian Liberals were to cry out in due time) was clear even to the 
most obdurate antagonists of that perfidious monarch. But that his 
journey to the North and his words and deeds at Laibach gave cruel 
sanction to a brutal necessity whose object was not so much his victory 
but the defeat of his people and, with all their faults, of some of the 
very best of their new leaders became clearer with the passage of time. 
These Bourbons of Naples indeed forgot nothing and learned nothing. 
This same Ferdinand who now journeyed to Laibach, in 1799 had been 
the leading accomplice in perpetrating the blood-bath of the Neapolitan 
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fervid intelligentsia and in the diaspora of its surviving energies; his 
son styled “Bomba” perpetrated a similar criminal blunder in the atrocious 
reaction of May 1848. 


Dr. Romani places Metternich and Ferdinand I “among the founders 
of united Italy” (p. 170). This is indeed “paradoxical,” as he says, and 
“no less true,” but only in the sense, to be sure, that the devil must be 
given his due for the making of saints. Yet saints or political martyrs 
and the makers of secular history must possess other qualities than those, 
for instance, of anti-Satanism or anti-Metternichianism or anti-Bourbon- 
ism to commend them to the attention and admiration of posterity. Dr. 
Romani makes it quite clear, in the first three chapters of the book, that 
the revolutionary forces and elements in the Neapolitan on the eve of 
July 1820 were not of one piece. In the revolutionary camp the align- 
ment was blurred through the interplay and contradictions of social, 
economic, political, and ideological factors. There were “Constitutional- 
ists,” “Liberals,” and “Jacobins”; Muratists and Carbonari; fragments 
of these groupings and shadings in those fragments. The alignment was 
further blurred by the diversity of human wills, the clash of political 
ambitions, the conflict between ideals and realities, the disparity between 
ends and means, Yet, for all the differences, weaknesses, and blunders 
on this side of the camp, it was here that, even more paradoxically but 
no less true, the “founders of united Italy” were also to be found. 


The last sentence in the book calls Guglielmo Pepe the “hero” of the 
Neapolitan revolution of 1820-21. The accolade, if such it is meant to be, 
should be shared by some of the other protagonists of Dr. Romani’s story 
as well as by a good section of the anonymous mass that briefly, perhaps 
blunderingly, made history and then for long afterwards was forced 
merely to endure it. Fortunately Dr. Romani has not set for himself 
so sterile a task as that of moral arbiter. No true historian can or should 
do that without risking self-banishment from Clio’s guild. Yet, no his- 
torian can fully escape, through the very faithful performance of his 
work, the delicate function of arbiter. And Dr. Romani certainly has 
not escaped it, but only through the most praiseworthy characteristics 
of his book: its critical objectivity and its severe self-restraint in not 
projecting, even briefly, this tragic episode in the perspective of Naples’ 
past and Italy’s future. In only one respect has this commendable self- 
restraint on the author’s part been violated, whether through a desire 
for effect or a toying with irony it is difficult to say. The five chapter- 
titles appear pretentious when they are merely flamboyant, perhaps 
ironical, certainly rhetorical. One wonders whether “anarchs’”’ is really 
meant when Metternich and Alexander “lead forth their legions.” Finally, 
another triviality. Nola, the starting point of the Revolution of 1820, 
had another distinction with that of being “the death place of the 
Emperor Augustus” (p. 37): Giordano Bruno had called himself “Nolano.” 
These, however, are venial faults of commission or omission of little im- 
portance in an admirable historical account of the first of the Italian and 
European revolutions which dared “to test the strength and wisdom of 
the European settlement” of 1815. 


A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


New York University. 
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Davip G. EINSTEIN: Emperor Frederick II, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1949, 427 pp. 


The tragic yet genial figure of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (1194- 
1250) continues to intrigue the student of the Middle Ages in England 
and America as well as on the continent where the drama of his life 
stirred the hearts and minds of men seven hundred years ago. The pres- 
ent biography has been preceded by others in our tongue as recently as 
1937? and 1912. It is an enthusiastic evocation of the great Swabian ruler. 


Mr. Einstein, enamoured of his subject, has read widely and relived 
within himself the Emperor’s life from his infancy to his tragic death. 
Be reviews for us the lives of Frederick’s Sicilian Norman forbears as 
well as his paternal ancestors, his melancholy captive childhood as ward 
of Innocent III, his several marriages which allied him successively to 
Aragon, Jerusalem and England, his accession to the Holy Roman Empire 
at eighteen, his munificent court at Palermo and in Apulia—where he 
lived like an Oriental potentate charmed by the lute and Egyptian danc- 
ing girls and astrologers, yet very modern in his keen interest in agri- 
culture, philosophy, poetry, law, medicine and education, his conquest 
of Jerusalem without bloodshed, his liberality to the Universities of 
Naples, Salerno, and Bologna. 

But what is at the center of the author’s attention is, of course, the 
Emperor’s struggle with the Holy See for supremacy in the temporal 
sphere and, notwithstanding Mr. Einstein’s obvious sympathy with Fred- 
erick, the characters of the three Pontiffs who made and unmade the 
orphaned scion of Sicily and Swabia—lInnocent III, Gregory IX, and 
Innocent IV— are no whit shorn of their strength and grandeur. 

Mr. Einstein’s book is sure to appeal to the general reader interested 
in the Middle Ages. For the serious student, however, the book has 
limitations. It chronicles facts, dates and personages, and then proceeds 
to scrutinize the actions of the great antagonists in the light of the 
values of the modern world. In this process we tend to lose our tenuous 
grasp on the dim Medieval World in which the great drama of the Hohen- 
staufens was enacted. 

For a clear understanding of this world and its civilization and the 
philosophical bases of the deep rooted struggle between papal and im- 
perial universalism the serious student can turn to Leonardo Olschki’s 
brilliant essay “Guelf Theocracy and Ghibelline Laicism’*® which also 
appeared last year. 

These considerations do not make Mr. Einstein’s book any less in- 
teresting or engaging. However, the reviewer must note several minor 
blemishes—all quite regrettable since the present volume represents oner- 
ous work and the errors in question might have been corrected by 
careful editing. 

There are lapses from English idiom which on occasion impede the 
reader’s progress, inaccuracies in fact crop up and proper names are 
frequently misspelled. 

From Taranto one cannot “almost see” Sicily (p. 167); the lake near 
Perugia is Lake Trasimeno, not “Lake Perugia” (p. 142); events oc- 
curring on Holy Thursday cannot be stated as happening before events 
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on “Wednesday preceding Easter” (p. 229); Sicily is erroneously given 
as the land of Frederick’s birth (p. 295) while earlier in the text (p. 65) 
his birthplace is correctly given as Iesi. 

Proper names whose strange orthography the proofreader did not 
catch include the following: Toranto (p. 167) and Toronto (p. 417), 
Rieta and Viterboro (p. 295), Rimmini (p. 302), Corte Nueva (p. 325) 
and Corte Nuevo (p. 401), Alessandra and Bruscia (p. 327), Spoletto 
(p. 427), Grosetti intended for Grosseto (p. 401), Romanga (p. 409), 
Fassalta instead of Fossalta (p. 414), Cardinal Coloma for Cardinal Co- 
lonna (p. 356), Calonne for Guido delle Colonne (p. 186). 

It is almost superfluous to add that such orthographical errors do not 
occur in standard works in the English language such as Gibbon’s monu- 
mental Decline and Fall which appears in the author’s “Selected Bib- 
liography.” 

If Mr. Einstein’s otherwise very readable work should reach a second 
edition Philosophical Library (which has to its credit a volume of such 
meticulous scholarship as Twentieth Century Modern Language Teach- 
ing) would do well to have the whole text very carefully proofread. 

ANTHONY M. GISOLFI 


High School of Music and Art, New York. 


1Gertrude Slaughter, The Amazing Frederic, Macmillian, New York. 
? Lionel Allshorn, Stupor Mundi, London, Martin Secker. 
' pp. 87-113, The Genius of Italy, Oxford University Press, New York. 


LA VENEXIANA, A Sixteenth Century Venetian Comedy, with Introduction 
and English Translation by Matilde Valenti Pfeiffer. New York, S. F. 


Vanni, 1950. Pp. 163. 


La Veneziana, an anonymous play which is now being more or less 
generally accepted as the work of the gifted Veronese physician and lit- 
térateur, Girolamo Fracastoro, is one of the best dramatic compositions 
of the early Cinquecento. Since its discovery by Emilio Lovarini in 1928, 
critics and literary historians like Croce, Momigliano, Sanesi, Sapegno, 
etc., have hailed it as a genuinely artistic work. 

Despite its five acts and its prologue, La Veneviana is a rather brief 
play, with only six characters and a simple plot. Angela, a wealthy 
Venetian widow, no longer in her prime, falls madly in love with Iulio, 
a handsome young stranger, and cannot rest until her passion is requited. 
Her maid Nena enlists the aid of the old porter Bernardo, who contrives 
to bring Iulio in secret to Angela’s palace for a night of love. Before 
he leaves, the grateful widow gives him a gold chain as a token of her 
undying devotion. In order to embark on this adventure, however, 
Iulio has had to miss a rendevous with the young bride Valeria, who had 
become the object of his attentions shortly before his meeting with 
Angela. When he does visit Valeria on the morrow, she makes no secret 
of her displeasure; and when she recognizes the gold chain of her neigh- 
bor, she flies into a jealous rage and drives him away. She soon repents 
of her behavior and dispatches her maid Oria to mollify him. Moved by 
the latter’s entreaties, Iulio finds a pretext not to follow Bernardo and 
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keep a second love tryst with Angela. The curtain falls as Lulio is intro- 
duced into Valeria’s chamber to spend the night in her arms. 

The plot has no complications, for the play is not a comedy of 
intrigue, but a study in feminine character, above all a study of two 
women in the grip of an overpowering sensual passion. Angela, the very 
soul of lust, is all the more ardent and impatient because her widow- 
hood and her age make her realize that opportunity will soon cease to 
knock at her door. Valeria, whose passion is somewhat more contained 
and discreet, is a study in jealousy and hurt pride and their power to 
fan the flame of love’s desire. The two maidservants are also clearly 
differentiated. Nena is a brazen hussy, a sly, corrupt, opportunistic 
wench; whereas Oria is a rather shy, modest, inexperienced person, sin- 
cerely devoted to her mistress. All these four women speak a simple, 
natural, and forceful Venetian. Bernardo, the old porter, supplies a good 
deal of comic relief with his ribald Bergamask sallies. The least orig- 
inal of the characters is the fickle young blade Iulio, whose stiff courtly 
Italian, replete with dialectal and Latin words, contrasts with the sapid, 
natural Venetian of the ladies. 

La Venevriana contains none of the conventional types of the commedia 
erudita. Anti-academic, it makes no concessions to literary vogues nor 
does it follow the Aristotelian rules. It is not so much a comedy as a 
drama of passion or better still “a slice of life’ in the modern Natural- 
istic sense of the term. For the action of the play does not end when 
the curtain falls but foreshadows a new play, a drama of violent jealousy 
and vengeance. The ardent Angela, a “woman scorned,” can be ex- 
pected to go to any extreme if Valeria’s triumph continues, and even if 
Iulio should leave Venice to avoid dangerous complications, the two 
women will bear each other an undying hatred capable of producing 
bitter fruit. 

The present edition contains the original text with Italian versions, 
in note form, of nearly every passage in Venetian or Bergamask dialect. 

It comprises, furthermore, a good introduction and an English trans- 
lation. Although this English version reveals on the whole an adequate 
comprehension of the original text, it cannot, however, be considered 
the work of a true craftsman since it contains a goodly number of in- 
accuracies and stonature. Many of the renditions, though more or less 
correct, could be improved upon. Moreover, there is too often a tendency 
to shift from one level of translation to another with no apparent reason. 
What is literary becomes at times colloquial or even vulgar, and vice 
versa. For instance, Valeria’s Questa ré la magagna! (p. 128) and Dio 
me ne guardi! (which follows immediately) are rendered respectively 
as “This positively stinks” and “God forfend me”! Why not something 
like “That’s the fly in the ointment” and “God forbid,” which are more 
nearly on the same level? Other examples of this nature are: “gent” 
for zentilom, om da be’ (pp. 58, 60); “By the Virgin Mary!” for Ah 
cancar (p. 94); “crackpot” for frenetico (p. 152); “off your chump” for 
fo’ dol cervel (p. 152), ete. There are also inaccuracies, such as “That’s 
what you mean” for Cussi volic dir (p. 30); “piazza” for piazza (p. 58), 
“to keep things stiff’ for drizzd la novela (i.e., drizzare il membro 
virile, p. 94), “prettiest” for “prettier” (p. 119), “scuffle” for scalpiccio 
(p. 154), etc. As for Missier, the translator renders it at times by “sir,” 
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often by “Messer,” and sometimes even by “Monsieur.” The mi which 
appears so often at the end of clauses to stress the subject is unneces- 
sarily translated by such appendages as “I do,” “it is,” “I would,” etc.: 
e.g., “I would have said it, 1 would” for ghe Vaverave dito, mi (p. 76); 
“I believe you are not there, I do” (p. 105): “I say it’s the same, it is” 
(p. 129), etc. There are some other flaws besides these, but, to sway 
the balance, there are fortunately some good renditions that make the 
translation, if not artistic, at least serviceable. In any event, S. F. Vanni 
and Mrs. Pfeiffer are to be congratulated for placing the not readily ac- 
cessible La Venexiana at the disposal of students of the Cinquecento. 
VINCENT LUCIANI 


The City College, New York. 


Grutio Nataui: Giosué Carducci. Rocca San Casciano, Cappelli Editore, 
1950, pp. 194. 


GrusepreE ToOFFANIN: Carducci—Poeta dell’Ottocento. Napoli, Libreria 
Scientifica Ed., 1950, pp. 148. 


New studies on Carducci are always of the greatest interest, especially 
today, when, many years after his death, it is easier to give him his place 
in history, The work of this great poet retains its own importance as 
poetry, while critics are gradually placing in the right focus his personal- 
ity as a writer and guide. Therefore students will receive these two books 
with interest. 

The first, by Natali, is not entirely new, but is rather a new version 
of a work which this well-known scholar published in 1935 under the 
title “Le opere e i giorni di G. Carducci.” In the preface to this new 
edition the author reproduces a letter which he had written to Panzini, 
and which appeared in the first edition. This letter contains a brief 
outline of Natali’s intention to produce a comprehensive work, biograph- 
ical and critical at the same time. In the new edition he emphasizes 
that his program remains unchanged. In the meantime there has appeared 
the National Edition of the Opere in 30 volumes (1940-44) and of the 
Lettere, of which 12 volumes have been published to date (1939-49). But 
an analysis, especially of the letters, Natali observes, would have changed 
the scope of his work, so that it now reappears as it was in its general 
design, but with modifications and additions here and there. 

The volume is divided into eight chapters, of which the first three 
are dedicated to the life of the poet and the others to the history of his 
works, especially his poems. Natali succeeds in giving a vivid picture 
of Carducci’s studies and even the formation of his taste as poet and 
critic, while still keeping more to facts than to theoretical arguments. 
Those who are not yet thoroughly acquainted with Carducci’s life will 
be grateful to Natali, especially because he knows how to link data and 
ideas with such immediacy as to make the reading of his book both 
attractive and profitable. One could only wish that it were longer, The 
fact that Natali knew those stirring years of Italy’s history gives an 
especial value to his words, and enables him today to evaluate many 
facts that might escape others. 

After this section on Carducci’s life, Natali begins the analysis of 
his works, which themselves suggest the titles of the chapters: Juvenilia 
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(Ch. IV), I Giambi ed Epodi (Ch. V), Le Rime Nuove (Ch. VI), Le Odi 
Barbare (Ch. VII). Even here Natali, keeping strictly to his purpose, does 
not let himself be tempted to indulge in thorough critical analysis, pre- 
ferring the more modest réle of informer: and it must be said that he 
is well informed. Where he frequently quotes titles of poems, there 
appears a certain criterion of classification, enriched by many quotations 
from other critics. In this way, and without seeming to do so, he presents 
not only the history of Carducci’s poetry but also of the various con- 
troversies which arose regarding it along its whole trajectory from the 
Juvenilia to the Odi Barbare. From this develops an interpretation of 
Carducci in which, while he does not ignore the Romantic elements, 
Natali openly rejects any suspicion of “decadentismo.” His position is 
closer to that of Croce in that he sees in Carducci the “poeta della 
storia,” the singer of the Risorgimento. This is the very interpretation 
which Carducci’s closest followers had already given him, 

The last chapter, which presents the critical works, carries the title 
“Il Carducci prosatore” and begins with the words: “Il Carducci fu non 
meno grande prosatore che poeta.” After this affirmation one would be 
more than justified in expecting a full analysis of the prose works which 
have played such a part in the intellectual education of many contemp- 
orary and modern writers. But even here the plan of the book seems 
to have prevented the author from offering a longer study. He has had 
to limit himself to a single chapter in which to treat the history of these 
works, the analysis of Carducci’s criticism and modern opinion on Car- 
ducci. Only at the top of the last page, after having presented succinctly 
but with great care a clear picture of the prose works, does Natali con- 
clude thus: “Finally, whatever may be the deficiencies in Carducci’s 
criticism, a great part of it, even when, because of new methods and 
new literary concepts, it has lost scientific value, will survive because 
of its artistic value.” 

It is evident that this book, with its accurate information, its many 
quotations and references, and the flowing style of the writing, is in- 
tended to be, above all, a guide and an invitation to read Carducci. The 
useful bibliographical note at the back of the book lists only those works 
consulted, and is a further proof of the seriousness of the study. 

Other observations of interest on Carducci are to be found in a re- 
cent book of G. Toffanin, whose title indicates the nature of his interpreta- 
tion: “Carducci—poeta dell’Ottocento.” It contains a copious series of 
brief chapters in which the old themes are presented again with inter- 
esting observations. Toffanin has tried to emphasize how far Carducci 
is still today considered the true representative of that culture and taste 
of the nineteenth century to which he contributed so much. “Egli sapeva 
di chiudere una eta” (p. 102), affirms Toffanin, who also knew personally 
that “momento carducciano” of Italian history. A gentle melancholy 
pervades these pages, in which the writer is driven to observe in his 
conclusion: “al patrimonio poetico trasmessoci dalla generazione pre- 
cedente non siamo congiunti neppure dall’inconscio travaglio selettivo. 
E non é colpa nostra: questa crisi della tradizione, in atto dappertutto, 
in Italia fu forse ritardata proprio dal Carducci...” (p. 105). So much 
for his vision of Carducci, poet of the “Ottocento.” 

The most interesting pages of the book are those in which the poetic 
figure of “Lidia” takes on human shape. The publication of the Lettere 
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has in fact revealed a new element in the inspiration of the poet: “ormai 
il discorso critico sul Carducci é@ legato all’altro su Lina Cristofori Piva” 
(p. 133), who is indeed the “Lidia” of the poems. The discovery of this 
strong passion in the life of Carducci, even if it does not modify in any 
way the value of his poetry, has, however, great importance for the 
historian and the biographer. Thus Carducci’s work is partly separated 
from the literary background against which until now it has appeared, 
and acquires a more human aspect in the light of a passion really 
experienced. 

The book is attractive even if it appears at times a little too rapid 
and unequal, as frequently happens with University lectures when pub- 
lished in book form, But it is attractive especially for its note of curi- 
osity, for new elements beside old themes, and, as has been remarked 
above, for that tone of melancholy with which this well-known critic, 
who is himself a “carducciano,” has reconsidered the poetic world now 
that new documents are shedding fresh light on Carducci’s biography. 

Luie1 CoGNAsso 


Ohio State University 


Bruno MIGLIORINI E Duro ALpo: Prontuario Etimologico della Lingua 
Italiana. Torino, Paravia, 1950. Pp. xxiii-628. 


Mancava finora un buon dizionario etimologico della lingua italiana. 
L’opera pit utile a coloro che s’interessano di questa disciplina era il 
Romanisches etymologisches Wéo6rterbuch di Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, il 
quale tuttavia ha varii inconvenienti: a) @ molto voluminoso, dovendo 
includere anche le altre lingue romanze; b) non contiene le parole scien- 
tifiche e letterarie; c) @ redatto in tedesco, il che non @ comodo per i 
lettori italiani non molto pratici di questa lingua; d) @ compilato con 
criterii in parte sorpassati. 

Il Prontuario del Migliorini e del Duro supplisce a questa mancanza. 
Esso comprende tutte le parole italiane, cosi le popolari come le let- 
terarie, e quindi pud essere utile tanto ai glottologi quanto alla gene- 
ralita delle persone di cultura media. 

Gli specialisti di glottologia vi troveranno una lista completa di eti- 
mologie, colle quali potranno verificare le cosi dette “leggi fonetiche” e 
altri fenomeni linguistici. Ai lettori non specializzati riuscira utile in- 
segnando loro l’origine e pertanto il vero significato delle parole. Oggi 
accade spesso che scrittori e giornalisti che non sanno il latino e il greco 
adoperino le parole a orecchio cadendo in errori degni della villana di 
Lamporecchio e di Mrs. Malaprop. I] Migliorini cita due scrittori moderni 
che usarono a sproposito l’aggettivo inconsutile. L’altro giorno in un 
giornale lo scorpione era chiamato antropoide, invece di artropode. Gli 
errori di questo genere sarebbero evitati se coloro che vogliono scrivere 
in italiano tenessero sul tavolino, insieme con una buona grammatica e 
un buon dizionario, un buon prontuario etimologico come quello del 
Migliorini e del Duro. 

Gli autori saviamente risalgono per ciascuna parola fino al latino, 
al greco o a quella lingua (quale ch’essa si sia) che contiene la pit 
antica documentazione della parola. La linguistica indoeuropea e la 
linguistica neolatina sono scienze separate, diverse non solo per l’oggetto, 
ma anche pei metodi. Coloro che volessero proseguire le indagini eti- 
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mologiche oltre la fase latina o greca e risalire nella preistoria potranno 
ricorrere alle opere apposite, come l’Ernout e Meillet. 

Gli autori distinguono le parole giunte all’italiano per mezzo di una 
tradizione orale ininterrotta da quelle risuscitate dai letterati o importate 
dalle lingue sorelle. Queste diverse classi di vocaboli hanno caratteristiche 
fonetiche diverse. 

Gli autori opportunamente mostrano come molte parole ebbero origine 
da “calchi semantici,” cioé dalla necessita di tradurre termini tecnici di 
altre lingue. Per esempio insetto @ traduzione del termine aristotelico 
éntomor, qualita della parola greca poidtés, superuomo del termine 
nietzschiano Ubermensch, ecc. La scienza, la filosofia e in parte anche 
le religioni e le mitologie sono sempre state internazionali sino dall’eta 
alessandrina, e i termini nuovi sono passati da una lingua all’altra, o 
come “prestiti’” o come “calchi.” Cosi che la conoscenza degli uni e degli 
altri é indispensabile per la storia della cultura e per la retta interpreta- 
zione dei testi. Ai calchi segnalati dal Migliorini se ne potrebbero ag- 
giungere parecchi altri: centimano (dal greco hekaténcheir, condiscendere 
(dal greco synkatabaino), ente (dal greco 6n), essenza (dal greco ousia), 
grattacielo (dall’inglese skyscraper), impossibile (dal greco adynatos), 
Cristo (dall’ebraico Mashiah), Lucifero (dal greco Phdsphoros), ecc. 

E ora alcune osservazioni: Anzi tutto nel Prontuario manca una 
bibliografia per coloro che volessero proseguire le ricerche o desideras- 
sero una giustificazione delle etimologie. In secondo luogo @ da notare 
che per molte parole italiane gli studii etimologici non sono ancora giunti 
a conclusioni definitive e accettate da tutti. Tra le etimologie che il 
Migliorini presenta come sicure o probabili ve ne sono alcune che ad 
altri studiosi parranno discutibili. Io, per esempio, non sono persuaso 
che abbagliare venga da varius, che abbaino sia una variante di abatino, 
e che baleno derivi da balena. Mi pare anche che il Meyer-Liibke e il 
Migliorini esagerino nel numero delle onomatopee. Tra queste essi met- 
tono parole come pigolare, che io deriverei dal latino pipilare, e bambino, 
la cui etimologia mi @ ignota. Al mio parere vere onomatopee sono solo 
gl’indeclinabili che significano rumori. Sono piccoli difetti tra tante 
migliaia di parole e non diminuiscono |’utilita pratica del libro, In com- 
penso ci sono parecchie etimologie nuove e felici: accozzare, ciana, 
disguido, guscio, infischiarsi, madrigale, posdomani, vanesio, ecc. 

Il Prontuario @ stampato in forma elegante e leggibile e non vi ho 
notato errori di stampa. 

Marco TREVES 


The Barbizon School for Languages. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A DANTE HOAX 


In writing to the Vatican Library to check on the reported discovery 
of an original Dante manuscript allegedly found there (see [talica, 
XXVIII, 153) the editor has received the following answer from the pre- 
fetto, A. M. Albareda, m.b., under the date of July 20, 1951. “Come I’Os- 
servatore Romano ha pubblicato successivamente, la notizia della pre- 
testa scoperta di un autografo dantesco manca di qualsiasi fondamento. 
Si tratta anzi di un autentico ‘pesce d’aprile,’ pubblicato per la prima 
volta da un giornale italiano appunto in quella data.” 


A RENAISSANCE INSTITUTE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


A Renaissance Institute was held at the Univ. of Oregon from July 11 
to 13 umder the leadership of Prof. P. O. Kristeller (Colombia). The fol- 
lowing papers were presented and discussed: Philosophical Movements of 
the Italian Renaissance, Lay Religious Tradition of the Italian Renais- 
sance, Music and Learning in the Renaissance, The Origin of the Modern 
Notion of Art, Italian Universities of the Renaissance, Latin and the 
Vernacular in the Italian Renaissance, all of them by Prof. Kristeller, and 
The Renaissance Book as a Vehicle for Literary Transmission and as a 
Work of Art by Prof. Ray Nash (Dartmouth) and New Currents in 
Renaissance Science by Prof. F. J. Reitel (Oregon). 


RECENT DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN ITALIAN 


James M. Ferrigno of the Univ. of Massachusetts was granted a Ph.D. 
degree last June. His dissertation is “Linguistic Patterns of the Iberian 
Peninsula in Sicilian and other Southern Italian Dialects” (Abstract 
already printed). 

At the Univ. of California Hannibal S. Noce was granted a Ph.D. 
degree, also in June. His dissertation is on “The Non-Dramatic Works of 
Pier Jacopo Martelli.” 


PROGRAM IN EUROPEAN CULTURE AT PRINCETON 


An interesting program in European Culture is being offered on an 
experimental basis at the Univ. of Princeton this fall by the Dept of Mod- 
ern Languages. It aims to coordinate the history and geography with 
the institutions and cultural achievements of Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
many and Russia. It will include the study of literature, are and music, 
history, economics and political science, philosophy and religion. As a 
vehicle of understanding these elements in European civilization the stu- 
dent will be required to learn one major language in the area. 


SUBSCRIBE TO ROMANIC REVIEW 


The Romanic Review, our only publication covering the Romance Lan- 
guage field, has amply demonstrated its usefulness and importance over 
the years. In these days of high printing costs it will appreciate support 
through subscription from those scholarly-minded teachers who find that 
they are able to give it. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL OMISSION IN AN ITALICA ARTICLE 


In Robert A. Hall’s “Why Is Italian ‘le labbra’ Feminine? (Jtalica, 
XXVIII, 136), a footnote reference to Prof. Spitzer’s “Feminazacién del 
Neutro,” in Revista de filologia hispajfica, III, 1941, has been inad- 
vertently omitted. 
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The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practica! and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to 
LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 
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; HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
: Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 
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FILMS From Italy for You! =~; 


Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing use of 16mm Sound 
Films as Supplementary Teaching Aids. Films can be used effectively as 
a Special feature of your curriculum. They are entertaining and informa- 
tive aids in bringing the culture and history of Italy to your students. 
Here are two new Italian Language Films*: 


HOW TO FINANCE 
SHOWINGS 


when special funds 
are unavailable for 
film rentals: 

1. Charge a subscrip- 
tion fee to students 
and visitors. 

2. Large attendance 
or shared cost by en- 
tire dept. or several 
depts. can keep cost 
low. 

3. Rent films for en- 
tire school week and 


FORBIDDEN MUSIC (Musica Prohibita). A romantic 
musical drama of family intrigue and conflict set in 
Florence and starring one of Italy's outstanding sing- 
ers, Tito Gobbi. Gobbi is heard in the Prologue 
from ‘‘Pagliacci,”’ as well as arias from ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville.’ 95 Min. Rental $30.00. 

LOVERS (Amanti In.Fuga). Gino Bechi sings, duels 
and makes love in this historical drama of 17th Cen- 
tury Italy. He plays a singer-composer who learns 
from an astrologer that he is destined to meet a 
youthful, violent death. Bechi sings ‘Mercy, O 
Lord’ among other native songs. 84 Min. Rental 


$30.00. 


*Italian dialogue with English superimposed titles. 
Also available list of Italian films without English titles. 


Book Films Now from: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Western Cinema Guild Film Center, Inc. 
290 Seventh Ave. 64 W. Randolph St. 
San Francisco 18, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
(Rentals for the 11 Western States) 


arrange shcring it 
with other schools in 
system. Rental for en- 
tire school week only 
twice daily rate. 





‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $3.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHerR, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
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Arturo Toscanini 
























The newest in Holt’s Musical Biography 
Series for young people. A glowing biogra- 






phy of “the maestro,’’ whose love of and 






devotion to music has never wavered. 








Mr. Ewen writes interestingly and sympa- 






thetically of Toscanini’s entire career—from 






his years as a student at Parma, his surpris- 


ing appearance as a conductor in Rio, down 






through the busy and exciting years to last 







year’s triumphal tour of the States with the 






NBC Symphony. 


DAVID EWEN 
Author of the Story of 
Irving Berlin, The Story 
of George Gershwin, etc. 


HOLT 





















for modern instruction in 
Italian... 


SERIES 


Russo’s 


PRESENT DAY ITALIAN 


A complete course in Italian grammar and conversation. 
Each of forty-two lessons contains: Note grammatical, 
Lettura, Studio di parole, Conversazione, and Esercizi. 
To give practice in speaking on a wide variety of topics 
of daily interest, a separate section presents dialoghi 
pratici—one for each grammar lesson. Thorough pro- 
nunciation drill, review lessons, and achievement tests. 
Illus. 517p. $3.00. 


Cioffari’s 


ITALIAN REVIEW GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION, Revised 


and Enlarged 


A new section (Part III, Advanced Composition) now 
makes this standard second-year text a complete course 
in Italian grammar and usage. All difficult points are 
included. Part III contains twelve selections from stand- 
ard modern Italian authors notable for clearness of style. 
These selections are the basis for grammatical explana- 
tions, exercises, word and idiom studies, and topics for 
conversation. Illus. 323p. $2.48. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS LONDON 





